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TTAGE ONC 
COTTAGE ECONOMY. 

N connection with the Post Office Savings Dank it has been 
foun ect iy to issue a notice that sheds a curious light 
upon the habits of the poor Line ocument takes the 
form of a warning that the Savin Bank should not be 

ed for the purpose of keeping a running account. 
Primarily it was intended to a t those thrifty members ot 
the working cla who wished to lay by a littie towards a rainy 
day. But recently there has been an unwelcome development 
on the part of the investors in tiv uap? Of a tendency to 
put in a small amount on one day of the week, and draw 
i out mm still smaler sums on the following days. Sums 
ol tive shillings, three shilling and even two — shillings 


have been treated in this way, and = those sponsible — for 
the arrangements naturally object that it adds a great de 
to the expense, as every deposit and every withdrawal has 
to be notified to the head-office in London and duly acknow- 

ged. rT » said, why should people do anything so 
oolish as to make a habit of putting a very few shillings into the 
Savings Dank, say, on Saturday, and taking it out a shilling at 
a tuume until, say, the succeeding Wednesday or Thursday: 

We fancy that the practice prevails most in towns where 
the women and girls tind employment in mills. It is due to the 
fact that where the females of the household are earning wages a 
certiali proportion ol the men are undera temptation to join the 
ranks of the unemployed and live upon the labour of their wives 
and daughtet ltis a practice that has gone on since the establish- 
ment of mills, but until recently only to a comparatively small 
extent. There always were shirkers and loafers who, instead of 
being the bread-winners of the family, were content to derive their 

upport trom those who in the natural course of things ought 
to have been dependent on them. But of recent years thei 
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numbers have very considerably increased. What the 
cause may be it ts not for us to say. Possibly there 
is less employment, though at the very places where such men 
abound it is difficult to get a man to do a hard day's work 
for a good day’s wage Those who are willing to do that are 
following some regular occupation, and, in our experience at 
least, do not suffer from lack of employment. But there are 
others who ostensibly live by some form of buying and selling, 
yet really are parasites upon their own people. Needless 
to say, such men are not only lazy but drunken, and it ts 
their common habit to take the earnings of their wome unkind, if 
necessary by force, and spend them on drink. Thus the poor 
mother, when she comes into possession of a few shillings, 1s 
considerably puzzled to know what to do with it so as to 
escape the plundering hand of her husband. Hence the small 
deposits and tiny withdrawals that vex the souls of the 
officials of the Post Office Savings Bank. They are, if properly 
understood, very pathetic little transactions, pointing to one ol 
the many struggles in which the poor are constantly engaged. 
The work shy person is often in bis own house very violent and 
unscrupulous. Nor is he fastidious as to the objects out of 
which he can raise money. When he cannot secure the wages 
of his girls, or when he has spent them, his practice is to take 
such articles of furniture or simple decoration as there are in 
the cottage and raise funds upon them at the usual source. A 
correspondent of The 7 imes writes with understanding of the class 
when he recommends Lancashire clogs for the shoeless on the 
ground, among other-, that the pawnbroker will not take them. 

The practical question arising out of this is, What can 
be done to pi tect the sufferers trom these practices ? Phe 
task is not rendered any easier by the beast-like affection with 
which the wife, who 1s often starved, and frequently leaten, 
will yet try to defend her husband. Every magistrate who 
has sat at the police-courts knows the difhculty of getting 
a poor woman of this kind to give evidence against her 
tyrant, and any help that is to be effective must be suci 
as she can employ in an unostentatious manner. It 
has been suggested, and the idea is favourably regarded by 
the Comptroiler of the Post Office Savings Bank, that little 
patent sales, which could only be opened by Post Office officials, 
could be lent out to those who need them. In this depository 
could) be placed the small sams, which could be = saved 
either temporarily or permanently, and there does not seem 
to be any particular reason why the borrower of one should 
not be able to take it at any time to the Post Otlice and 
eflect a withdrawal without the formality of sending a 
nouce of the operation up to London. <A _ rule could easily 
be made limiting the amount of money to be dealt with in 
this way. In the case of a woman who finds it necessary to 
put five or ten shillings in a safe place when she receives het 
wages on the Friday or Saturday night, with the knowledge 
that she will require the money early in the next week, 
it seems absurd that she should have to go through the formality 
of placing the money in the Savings Bank, and then that the 
clerical work of the Post Office should be employed in registering 
and transmitting documents about such a small matter. The 
proposal to which we have referred requires careful consideration ; 
but on a superficial glance, at any rate, it looks as if it would be 
a considerable advantage to an oppressed and hard-working 
portion of the community. One would not dignify this proposal 
by any word so important as re orm; but it is just one of those 
litthe things that would be of assistance in dealing with that 
plague of society—the professional idler and loafer. At the assizes 
he is becoming much too familiar a figure, as he varies the 
occupations we have described with thieving and other criminal 
acts. It is of no use hoping to get rid of him by any heroi 
measure. The only effective way is to attack his position in 
detail. We know that his great object is to live at some- 
body else’s expense. When he plays the “ old soldier” and tries 
to sponge on the industrious, he should be starved into work ; 
when he becomes an habitual criminal, he should be punished 
with long terms of imprisonment, since in prison he ceases to be 
a menace to those who have the misfortune to share his home 
and should be protected by all the means in our power. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


IR a this week is a portrait of Lady Beatrice 
( | ‘ole-Carew. Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew is a daughter 
of the Pinan ss of Ormonde, and her marriage to Lieutenant- 
General Sir Reginald Pole-Carew, K.C.B., took place in tgot. 


houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 


It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 


except when direct abplication is made from the offices of the paper 
When sucn requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindnes ; 


of readers it taey would forward tre corresbondience at once to him 
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N Monday the King dissolved Parliament; writs were 
issued, and the General Election is now in full 
swing. 
is beginning t 


The average citizen, whatever his politics, 
» wish devoutly that it were all over. 

\ General Election is a necessary evil. It produces 
a great deal of discomfort and puts the ordinary arrange- 
ments of life out 
papers that are crowded with political speeches every day. 
interesting except to the 
meant to influence. It would be 
to expect that during the heat of battle 
statesmen and politicians should bring to the study of the politics 
of the hour that cool and business-like examination which is 
necessary 1f we are, independent of party interests, to steer the 
wiser and better course. <All thinkers are agreed that the more 
ubjects that can be withdrawn from the political ring the better 
it will be for the country. 


yf gear. k;verybody is wearied of news- 
These have long ceased to be 
constituents they are 
unreasonable 


To the disputes now going on there 
is brought on both sides the maximum of heat and the minimum 
of light, whereas what we want is “light without heat.” 

Herr Zelter, who is described as a prominent East Prussian 
landowner and agriculturist, has given an address to the Stettin 
\gricultural Association which has been widely reported in this 
country. Ile came to England to study its agriculture and 
carried back a very poor opinion of it. He was particularly 
struck with what he considers to be the weakness of our land 
system. We fancy he would have spoken differently if he had 
To those who kuow how 
many applicants there are for every vacant farm just now, it is 
mere nonsense to say that * usually the landlord is glad to geta 
tenant atall.’’ On his way from Harwich to London he is described 
as seeing in Essex nothing but open fields, lonely farms and 
sheep. There were no catlie, and neithet potato nor beet fields. 
We wonder what time of the year it was that he made his 
journey. Essex can look bleak enough after harvest, but 
certainly a traveller during early summer would not have carried 
away that impression. 


looked more closely into the facts. 


There is no county in Great Britain 
which has made such an extraordinary advance during recent 
Herr Zelter probably did not notice the signs 
of dairy-farming, which has become so flourishing an industry. 


years as [ssex. 


No doubt to the German observer the land system of Great 
Britain would appear to be extraordinary. It has grown up in 
this country in answer to the requirements of the population 
and has no parallel on the Continent; yet in practice it has 
been found to work well. Herr Zelter, instead of trusting so 
much to his own eyes, or to information which probably was 
filtered to him through the unsatisfactory medium of a 
foreign language, should have looked up the facts as_ to 
the production of English land as compared with German land. 
More is produced in England per acre than in any other country 
in the world, with the exception of Belgium. We would have 
liked to have heard him draw a careful comparison between the 
flocks and herds, say, in Lincolnshire, and those of his own estate 
in East Prussia, and between the yields per acre of the arable land 
in the same two districts. It is interesting to set against hi 
riticism the opinion of a party of Fen farmers who visited 
Germany last year. They say in their report, \lIthough we 
were delighted with our reception and with all we saw, yet we 
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i 
frankly admit that our English cropping, both otf roots a 
cereals, will bear comparison with anything we saw in Germa 
English wheat production is rather better than four quarters to 
the acre. In Germany it is three and a-half. 

With Lord Denbigh’s lament over the failure the 
Lincolnshire Beet Sugar Company to secure the capital required 
for the start of their factory much sympathy will be felt 
In these days a new Industry often require nursing, and 
the Government might have made the small concession which 
he asked of them in the shape of the remission of | 
duties. It might possibly have enabled the company to 
that extra percentage of profit which would ie attract 
the investor. On the other hand, business is busine and 
we are not sure that capital had not plausible reasons at least 
for its proverbial timidity. The only previous attempt at 
establishing a factory for the manufacture of sugar out of beet 
in Lincolnshire had met with tailure: and however reasonably 
that may be explained, it is a fact that, to say the least of it, do 
not conduce to conlidence. Again, the farmers, who might have 


reasonably been expected to have supported the company, thou 
that the capital, one hundred and twenty-six thousand pound 
enoTmicus. 
but the sum is undoubtedly large, and i 
patriotism of those appealed to that about 
had been applied for, and if the busine 


We would by no mea 


Sil) 


sixty t 


admit that they 


ere tI 
il deal I¢ 
Ousaha 


Lhe It 


so lucrative 


it might 


1 
wht; 
mr the 
hare 


surely have been possible to start on this sum. is a very 
general impression among investors that the tendency of the day 
Is to ove! capitalise nearly every concern, and that thre COMPAanl 
that do best are those that are forced to exercise the great 
econ ny. 
THE MOTHER AND THI PlkD PIPE! 
© pass not where my children play, 
Lest they should hear thy music cal! 
\nd be to thee forever thrall 
And leave, or find me in the wavy, 
lor once that sound their ears shall thrill 
Their thoughts would rest no more at home 
But over field, and over foam 
They'd seek the house behind the hill 
And all they loved and deified 
Would something lack, none understand 
Who has not seen those lony lean hands 
Glide o’er the stops, and paust wil 
Ah! without pipe or violin 
To lure their feet, too soon they'll le " 
Phere is a hill of no return 
Beyond the walls of Hamelin. 
\. I. bp 
Many of our readers will remember the cd ption we gave 
of old estate servants at Broadlands in our Christmas Nu 
We regret to announce that one of th ancient rust thre 
des ribed, Cornelius Mi dley, died last week at the a_e of ni ty 
one. He mizht almost have been called, in his own humb 
way, an historical character, as he was originally engaged by 
Lord Palmerston when he was a boy of twelv llis enga 
ment began on November tst, 1830, so that he had at the time 
ot his death rendered more than seventy-nine years’ cor 1OU 
service to the Ashley family. It was chiefly in hi your tha 
Mr. Ashley gave a dinner to his old servants at the end of la 
year. Cornelius Medlev was tull of year ind ju lb 
standard of his own rank it is not too much to say that he a 
died full of honour. A man who has worked with his ha f 
four-score years ought not to be allowed to pa iway without 
some mention being made of his record. 
In all probability the comprehensive exhil of ay 
pears staged at the Royal Horticultural Society fort t] 
exhibition, held on ‘Tuesday, will draw attention to th 
storing and keeping of these fruits for winter us¢ \t 
present this phase of fruit culture ts but littl | 
in this country, with the result that several weel | 
Christmas there is a scarcity of home-grown ip il 
We understand that the fruits shown on this occasion had a 
grown in the open and gathered in the usual way. The i 
stored in a specially-constructed building, the roof and 
which are thatched with straw and heather. Th materia 
being poor conductors of heat and cold, enable the owner . 
tain a cool, even temperature inside the structure, and thi 
appear to be an essential factor. Within the building lattice kx 
shelves are erected, and on the the trays, al Oo tlice-W 
which the fruits are placed, are ranged. Leach tra iS O 
laver of fruit, and the interior of the building is neariy, if n ! 
dark. This system enables the man in charge to in the trui 
easily and at frequent intervals, so that an) begin to 
decay can be rem ved belore t troubl Ca | il 
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have an abundance of good varieties suitable for late keeping 
vas demonstrated by the exhibit named, as this comprised one 
indred and seventy-five distinct varieties, about one hundred 

and fifty of these being appl 
Phe letter from the secretary of the Empress Eugénie will 


remind many ot the epigram by the late Lord Beaconsheld, 
It appears that the 
I:mpress has been worried by persistent rumours of the publica 


Never writea letter and never burn one! 


tion of memoirs after her death. The information is given to the 

world that ‘she has not written and is not writing any memorrs, 

and any publication of that kind would be apocryphal. We 

earnestly hope that the wish so clearly implied will be 
| 


respected. In the case of persons occupying high positions a 
new terror is added to death by the thought that no sooner 
will it have taken place than the book-maker will begin to try to 
make “copy out of them. In these days of publicity nothing ts 


icred, and letters written in any mood, or in any careless 
moment, are as likely as not to be treasured up for future use in 
the auction-reom or the printing press. lhe only safeguard 
against this violation of privacy is the cultivation of better 
feeling on the part of the public, who ought to reject any bio 
graphy or history that pretends to deal with private life and 
is not authoritative. Public acts are, of course, public property ; 
but it ought to be possible for the greatest celebrity to enjoy in 
privacy the freedom to act without fearing that one day what ts 
done will be described in a book. 

Mr. Henry Chaplin, in answer to the usual ‘“ voice” at a 
political meeting, which asked him why, when he had run through 
a fortune himself, he advised the working-man on thrilt, gave a 
little sketch of his history as a landowner, which has a mor 
than passing interest. It is a record which must be typical 
When Mr. Chaplin succeeded to his estate 
it was worth between ti ity and forty thousand pounds a year, 
but had an immense debt hanging over it of two hundred thousand 
pound \t that time wheat in Lincolnshire was bringing 
sixty shillings a quarter, and Mr. Chaplin lived to see the price 
fall to seventeen, 


olf many others. 


It was this immense fall which brought him 


aud many other landowners to the verge of ruin. The tarmet 
could not make a profit, and when they asked for a reduction ol 
rent, Mr. Chaplin says, “I never refused a single reduction 
because, such was the confidence | had in my tenantry, 
I knew they would not have asked it if they had 
not been obliged.” At one time he had three farms of a 


thousand acres each on his hands, and on one he had recently 
pent a thousand pounds in putting up new houses, cottages 
ind outbuildings Hle was glad to ask men to keep the farms 
going without paying any rent at all. That he became im- 
poverished under such circumstances is not to be wondered at. 
Ilis record more than justified him = in accepting the 
pension to which he was entitled as an ex-Cabinet Minister. 
very Lincolnshire man knows that he has been one of the 
very best as he ts one of the most popular landlords in the 
country. 


Phe average Londoner would probably be puzzled if he were 
asked to “AY definitely whether he revards the non-delivery ot 
letters on Sunday morning as a blessing or the reverse. It 
is probably a mixture of the two. There is comfort in sitting 
down to breakfast without the usual pile of letters; but, on 
the other hand, there are moments when, either for business 
or sentimental reasons, the Londoner on Sunday mornings envies 
those living outside the postal area who have a delivery of 
letters on that day. In order to meet the wishes of those who 
are put to an inconvenience by the present arrangement, 
Mr. Buxton has sanctioned a plan whereby a letter can be tele- 
phoned to its destination. We cannot say that we think much 
of it. Im the case of correspondents who are living within 
thirty or forty mules of London, telephoning direct is the 


easiest method. In the case of those who are further away, 
an express letter can always be delivered on Sunday morning, 
and there is no limit to its length. he telephone lette: 


will cost threepence for the first thirty words, and a corre- 
sponding increase for any addition to the length, Thus 
there would not be any gain in cheapness. Neither would 
there be certainty. In a few shipping and export houses, 
no doubt there would be a convenience; but in the case of a 
private individual it would, first of all, be necessary to ascertain it 
he had a telephone number, and in the second place that he was at 
the end of the telephone at 8.30 a.m. on Sunday morning. If he 
were not, it is possible that he might not thank the Post Office for 
te‘ephoning is letter to a servant or to some other member ot 
his household; and if the telephone were not answered at 
that particular moment, probably the message would never be 
elivere it all. The express letter is therefore a salter means ol 
transmitting intelligence on Sunday morning than the te ephone. 


It is stated that the London County Council has lately 
appointed a rat-catcher at a permanent salary of forty-eight 
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pounds a year. If he could be expec ted at this, or even at 
a considerably higher, salary to make an appreciable difference 
to the numbers of the rats within his province, he would be wel 
worth the money. Every little helps, no doubt; but we can 
hardly believe that a real abatement of the immense and various 
mischief wrought by these vermin can be effected unless 
measures are taken universally and simultaneously throughout 
our islands. Rats are exceedingly clever in finding out when 
special means are being adopted in any locality for their destruc- 
tion, and they flit like gipsies to a less-harassed neighbourhood, 
only to return when the hard time of persecution is over. A 
Parliamentary Commission to enquire into the best mode ot 
checking the evil is, perhaps, desirable as a first step towards 
that concerted action which alone can really avail. In the old 
days the King’s rat-catcher had a fine uniform, adorned with 
designs of rats attacking wheat-sheaves. \Ve do not hear of a 
imilar decoration bestowed on the L..C.C. official. 


Judicious enquiry in the country villages will reveal the 
fact, which perhaps appears astonishing, that the coming of the 
motor is not looked on altogether with disfavour by the villagers. 
They rather like the change and excitement which it has brought, 
and the conditions of their life are such as to make them very 
philosophically indifferent to discomfort. There .is, however, 
one class of the community which the motor seems to be driving 
right off the road. This is the dog, which in the old days used 
to follow his master’s gig or carriage. Perhaps there are fewer 
gigs and carriages than there were, but certainly the dog following 
them has almost disappeared out of the land. It is to be feared 
that in too many cases these poor dogs must have met a tragi 
end, under one or the other of the many cars of ‘ugyernaut 
that dash along the highways ; but the majority, it is to be hoped, 
are taken by their owners for exercise elsewhere, though it is not 
easy to see where they would find adequate compensation fot 
their run behind the carriage. Only the dog trained to keep 
exactly beneath the trap would have much chance for his life 
on our modern highways. 

THE STORM. 
The poplars strain to the sky, 
Shiver, and then are still; 
Waiting the brown fields lie, 
And the lake with its mirrored hill 
Slowly the wind, like a wounded deer, 
Goes wandering by; 
And the wild things fear. 
Not a leaf in the thicket shakes: 
Heavy the air and hot. 
Kach bird through the woodlands wakes 
Awaiting he knows not what. 
Until, low murmuring, over all 
The thunder breaks; 
And the first drops fall. 
No silence then in the wood, 
But soft feet scurrying home, 
And a thrill through the pulsing blood 
Proclaims that the storm has come. 
While in echoing fury heaven hurls back 
The earth’s wild mood 
Down the lightning’s track. E. S. G. 

At present there is a good deal of excitement in the world 
of chess. It is apparent that other players are determined soon 
or late to wrest the championship from Dr. Lasker. A little 
while ago he met and defeated Dr. Tarrasch. Now he is 
engaged in a contest with Herr Schlechter, and the first game 
has been played. It lasted for three days and ended in a draw. 
Hlerr Schlechter has been nicknamed “The Drawing Master,”’ 
and probably there is no man living who can put up a 
stronger and more tenacious delence than he. At = various 
stages Dr. Lasker was described by the teporter at Vienna, 
where the game is being played, as possessing an advantage; 
but, at the end, Herr Schlechter was a pawn to the good, and it is 
evident that the champion will have his work cut out to beat 
him. He dare not attempt any violent attack, such as might 
confound a weakling, because his opponent, though cautious and 
careful to a fault in ordinary play, 1s capable of rousing himself 
to feats of brilliance and is very capable of taking immediate 
advantage of any weak move. Should Dr. Lasker succeed in 
holding his position, a new aspirant to the highest honours in 
Mr. Capablanca, the young genius who deleated Marshall, is 
eager to step into the ring. 

Every intelligent citizen will rejoice at the highly satisfactory 
nature of the Board of Trade Returns for December. Increases 
ol 6*’g per cent. on the imports and I4°9 ber cent. on the exports 
are satisfactory indeed. They show a huge advance on the 
totals for the same month of 1908, and are better even than 
those for 1907. It would be difficult to comment on the figures 
with more point than did 7he Times in a leading article which 
said: “the imports began to show recuperative power as eatly as 


le 
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March, for which the decrease was only £51,316; inall subsequent 
months they showed increases. The exports lagged behind 1go8 
eack month until June, when there was a small inerease; tort 
everal more months they showed only moderate expansion, but 
they finished the year brilliantly, with really big increases in 
each of the last two months.” <A close analysis tends to justify 
the opinion of those who for some time past have believed that 
we stand on the verge of a great rally in commercial prosperity. 
There is every reason to hope that the present year will see a 
complete recevery from the depression that set in two years ago, 


In a time of political excitement it is not unnatural that 
Liberal speakers should lay stress on these figures as being in 
some way due to their beneficent sway. But this is only an 


THE EMBRYO OF 


Fk some tweive  thou- 
sand species oft 
fishes known to 
exist, about eleven 
thousand five hun- 

dred belong to the order Tele- 
ostel, or fishes with a bony skele- 
ton. To this order belong the 
salmon, the perch, the plaice and 
all those varieties with which 
most of us are familiar. Bony 
fishes with few exceptions are 
ug ug, 
whether separate and heavier 
than water, like the egg of a 


RD 


hatched trom eggs. Each egg 


salmon, or attached to other eggs, 
iike the egg of a perch, or sepa- 
rate and floating on the surface, 
like the egg of a plaice, consists 
of a volk with a germinal area 
from which the embryo deve 
lops, the whole being encased 
in a delicate membrane. 
Lastly, these eggs being un 
prot cted, they are deposited 
in countless millions in order 
to make up for wastage due to 
destruction. Sharks, dogfishes, 
skates and rays, unlike — the 
Teleostei, have a cartilaginous 
instead of a bony skeleton. 
Many of them are born alive, 
the eggs when present differing 
considerably from the eggs of bony fishes. The egg of an 
Elasmobranch, or cartilaginous fish, is in some ways analogous 
in its structure to the egg of a bird; the outer covering 
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which 
corresponds to the shell, consisting of a horny case often quad- 
rangular in shape, and the yolk inside being surrounded by the 
white of the egy. In consequence of the protection afforded by the 
horny case, sharks and rays lay only one or two eggs at a ume. 
Frequ itly on our shores may be found the ege-cases of 
: dog tishes, skates and rays, lout it 
Zz is only the empty egy-cases that 
are washed up on the beach, 
for the living egg is attached by 
mechanical means to the = sea 
bottom ; and it is only by the 
partial destruction of the ege or 
the death of the weeds to which 
it is attached that the ewg-case i 
liberated. In the dogtishes this 
attachment ts effected by means of 
four tendrils, one from each cornet 
of the quadrangular egy - case. 
Kach tendril, which is compara- 
tively thick at the base and taper 
to a delicate point, can be stretched 
out to a yard in length, and when 
relaxed curls up like the over 
extended spring of a watch. When 
depositing an egg, the female dog- 
fish, by swimmung round and round, 
wraps these tendrils on to the 
stems of weeds or other suitable 
objects, thus securely fixing the 


egg-case disposition. <A_ photo- 
graph of the egg of a dogfish 1 





shown attached to the exhaust pipe 
of a large aquarium tank. lhe 


DOGFISH EGG ON VIP norny capsules of skates and ray 
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example of the confusion incidental to popular argument Mh 
pendulum of commerce swings from prosperity to depression and 
back again without any impetus from that political force which 
makes popularity swing from the Liberals to the Conservative 


but if we refuse anv merit to the Government for the revival in 
trade, we must also exonerate them from blame tor the increased 
price of commodities. The policy has not yet been invented that 


can control the rise and fall of prices. They depend entirely on 
the law of supply and demand, which is uncontroilable either by 
Protection or Free Trade. Good management will secure t 
best terms that are going, but if wheat is scarce in comparison t 
the demand for it, the value will go up. Questions of economi 


t 
very seldom have any close or immediate connection with the 
politics of the hour, 


SELACHIAN FISHES. 


FRANCIS WARD. 


instead ol having tendrils, are 
armed with harp hooklets at 
each corner, these givea ten 
porary attachment to the soit 
weeds on the bottom, until the 
weed itself, growing on the egg 
case, keeps it in position. | 
normal bony fishes the period 
between fertilisation and hate 
ing IS coniparatively short, a 
larval format first being hatched; 
but in selachian fishes the em 
bryo remains in the egy-case 
often nine or ten morths, and 
when hatched the litthe fish 1 
similar in structure to its parent 
For some weeks before 
hatching the embryo entirely 
fills up the horny egg - cage. 
This is well illustrated by the 
egg of a thornback ray, one sic 
ot which has been removed. At 
first the yolk sac occuple most 


of the space in the shell, and a 
delicate elongated ray is attached 
to the yolk. During the eat 


embryonic lite of selachian fish 
external rills are present, and 
in the thornba k these vill a 


appear about four months belore 
hatching. \s time goe On thre 
embryo, deriving nourishment 
Irom the large yo k sa 9 row 
in size, the yolk diminishing in proportion, The three photo 
graphs ot the uniler surfaces of thornback rays removed from 
the egy -case 
snow the 


growth = trom 
about two 
months before 
to the time of 
nhatcning. 
Looking at 
the last ot the 
photographs 
ot the under 
surface ot a 
ray, on each 
side of the 
body and ex 
tending up 
into the side 
ot the head 
the pectoral 
fins are 
shown t 

large winglike 
expabistions. 
Working 
backwards 
lrom the snout 
we find the 
mouth, with 
eacn angie 
extended up 
into the no 

triis;: then the 
yreatly-di- 
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the h on each f system is tested the balance in our 
! Bevond the favour. “In the rural districts of Germany, 

t the bod Cavity exceptin East Prussia, intelligence is very much 

‘ \ root of below that of the corresponding classes here. 
( , rea n ) ea He considers our system better, but the German 

( ‘ ne r lerat results, as far as technical and scientifi 
“ een two « inuti ' education goes, are superior to ours. He says, 
| tail taper to a point, what 1 probably true, that the Germans 
fi ure r , have the advantage of securing a_ better 

class of pupils, and this he attributes exclusively 
| I the lorsa irlace ) the to the excellence of thei secondary education. 
{ bacl , itched ee the two He carries his comparison to America, where the 
" eve mn itely Deh 1 thre ey only point ol resemblance to the English system 
il ne iperture ly ira TWO MONTHS BEFORE HATCHING. lies in the very great expenditure on equip- 
ment; but, of course, it is difficult to speak in 





er th li down 1 general terms of the: United States, because 
‘ richt » the end of | the eacli State has its own eparate system. Mr. 

ind en f tl ead are Medd is of opinion that our great Publi 

, rp st these pin Schools and Universities c« tinue to fulfil 
ul ‘ t in the thornback ray, their function, and this, we believe, will be 
{ ul ulso present in many venerally granted. The boy who goes to Eton 
' or one of the other famous Public Schools, 

Ih narl on the dorsal surface and then proceeds to Oxford cr Cambridge, 

of t ray, when fit hatched, has an opportunity of acquiring a_ wide 
( imerous dark blotches on a culture that is unequalled, if it be rivalled, 
\t urteen dar ifter in any other country in Europe. Protest was 
il | thre ri | rtche have been very properly made against regarding 
repla | coloured mark education only as a preliminary to work, 
' 1 remain through It has a function, which Mr. Cloudesley 

aban ONE MONTH BEFORE HATCHING. ereton very properly dwelt upon, of 
broadening the sympathies and 

outlook o as to add to the 


dignity and interest of life itself. 


live 
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lt is an old story that we 
FOREIGN , . not by bread alone. 
‘ It is by such surveys as 
EDI BA {TION. this of what is taking place 
abroad that we may be able to 
L Leeds last Saturday, at perfect our own educational 
the Northern Eduea system by learning something 
t Conteren ~ a from our neighbours. lon 
dl vas raised although we see no ground for 
ill probably the pessimistic tone generally 
1" we in é adopted, we are far from preacl 
fu ilu education In¢g a complaisant optimism, 
Great B 1 Ihe tbj everybody who is interested in 
n for ISsio is “Iedu the subject at all knows that 
ition Abr wd in | land JUST HATCHED—UNDERSIDE. the education of the children of 
\ Compat lor once the this country could be vastly 
we it of ) amony those improved in many directions. 
who i nN it their bu More than once it has been 
! » ae iaint themsely our business in these columns 
t| whly e wor to point out weak joints in 
educatio tems of t the armour. The torpidity 
( { a \ in produced by self - satisfaction 
) ti oul O nporar is really a great obstacle to ad 
vA to uN far P vancement of any kind; but 
ry education It while recognising all the dilfer- 
ranve that a weak: ent. places in which we fall short, 
ild i] d to continue there is no need to be con tantly 
in it condary hool The running down our own country 
id of t king-man_ re and saying that the educa- 
ce on tl vhole a thorough tion given here 1s inferior to 
roundit i children ¢ that offered to the youthful 
t pportunities of population of Germany or 
requ i re i pe riect Ameri 1. 
\ in i rope but much JUST HATCHED-I NT VIEW At the same time, it 1s very 
require to be done for t difficult to find a_ satisfactory 
é vl Is imtended test that will apply equally to 
the beneht of t middle classe the children of any nationality. 
Yet it is as important as any Ideals differ so much in them- 
ther section of the work Dive selve lake what is deemed 
boys from t e schools are not te be a model young man in 
rm J ntended to becom Germany and he will diflter 
enerals and commanders in the é ntially from a youth held 
umy of industrs but out of in qual esteem either in Great 
1 the minor officials must be Ibritain or America. For ex- 
taken, and itis essential for the ample, in this country we 
well-beu | the nation that “ry to ccducate the body as well 
they yuuld become as efficient as the mind; and, though we 
LS | ible. may carry this to an extreme, 
Mr. John C. Medd, whose we should not like to exchange 
interest in all that appertains to our cricket-playing youngsters 
education is \ known, mad for those whose muscles have 
a compa n at the conference been trained only in th 
between German and Engel eyimnasium, 
education is a welcome Professor Sadler made a 
change from the comparisons suggestion the principle of which 
uly drawn Hie think ut FOURTEEN DAYS AFTER HATCHING. ; might be applied to many other 
ntl ’ f the German FURTHER STAGES 1N THE GROWTH OF THE RAY. kinds of education. It was that 
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the stil in tudent 1 tive Leed School of Art should be 
entrusted t the decorative work the new training colleve 
to be tit il l.eed This, no doubt, would be t very 
aring peri nt iS there is AlWAVS the peril that t 
tyie ol t ine bie recalled nich vould not meet 
vith genet ipprobatior Nevertheless, the Leed School 
of Art wou lo well to risk that. It is by public criticism that 
the beauty r ugvit of anythin can best be demonstrated, 
ind the old homely saying that the proof of the pudding iS 1D 
the eating ippiicable to asthetic teaching as to any other. 


In fact, f this experiment were carried out it would form a test 


LITERA 


\ BOOK Ol THE WEEK, 


MII) the pressure of Christmas publications a thoughtful 


ind quiet volume, Wayside Wisdom: A Book for Outet 
People, by kk. M. Martin (Longmans, Green and Co.), 
is almost been lost sight ol, But, indeed, it scarcely 


in have been intended tor these crowded, hurrying 


lays, reminds wu of a threadbare, dreamy scholar 

om r nee beheld lost in his own thoughts with Bank 
lloliday-makers on every side. From internal evidence Mr. 
Martin may safely be described as learned and in the true sense 
plilosophic. Hlis style is a pleasure to meet It is equally 
free from the vices of the abrupt, ill-bred, brawling modern 
journalist and the affectation and preciosity into which so many 
lall while endeavouring to escape vulgarity. His is the writing 
of one who ha ved “to watch the sun, the moon and the 
stars, to hear Nature whispermg in that still small voice of 
hers. \nd it is easy to get to know his point of view as he 
wander tlony the dusty wayside, hatl-fellow-well-met with 
every torm of tramp, and vexed only when flaring lights and 
loud motor-horns or a cloud of evii-smelling dust dissipate 
the poetry of the road. It seems inevitable that he should 
tell us “All my lite | have loved old houses: | was born in 
one and it is my fond hope that | may die in one.” The 
various chapters in this book could not possibly have been com 
posed in a modern villa. Mr. Martin’s laudation of poverty 
fits in with the rest of the picture. Ile has not arrived at the 
stave of the old Scotch Profe x who said he had “shaken 
hands with poverty up to the elbows and wished never 
to see the jade again. But he is right in declat 
ing that “of all the many advantages of poverty” this 


itt of love disinterested and ftainhtul, is surely the best 


and the most worthy to be praised.” Bitter and indignant 
is his chapter on * The laying waste of pleasant places,” in 
other words, the ruin of natural beauty for the sake of ugly 
brick villas. Fulham, Dulwich, Brixton, Clapham, Putney, 
even hilly Hlampstead, are but pale ghosts of their former selves, 
ind still the bricks and the mortar “eat their wav along.” 
IXverywhere the same tale has to be told. In Surrey and 
i unp ire and counties far more distant the green beauty of 


gloomy conclusion : 


~ 


the earth ts being spoiled. Ile arrives at the 


if Pleasant pine mu a lu pehalise thi cul ing down ol i sinvle Iree 


for the next thirty veers, to forbid any building except upon ground already 


use or despoiled of beauty, would be to mak aws SO wise, so good, so 
xcellent, that no Parliament would ever be tound to pass them. 
In good set terms he rails at the various attempts that have 


been made to mitigate the evil. Of the varden city he has 
nothing good to say—it is ** a poor pretence of country lite’ made 
for the comparatively rich, not the poor. But his choicest denun 


ciation is for the inventor of that foolish phrase ‘the lungs of a 


city. lor, says he 

Ti vaste-lavers caught at the word as eagerly as a child catches at a ball, 
making it their ready excuse for cutting down, rooting up, and building over 
the old city riens If the city were left its lungs, they argued, it had all 
that was neediul for health; a park, ropped as by magic into the midst ol 
its crowded streets, squares, courts and alleys, was held to be breathing space 
sufficient for t needs of some odd millhons of dust-choked, sun-dried men 
at women. 


It happens that the present writer a few weeks ago had 
«casion to make ¢ nquiry into the circumstances of a man who may 
be taken to be one of the items who make up these millions. 
He is a waiter where Ups are strictly torbidden on peril of instant 
dismissal, and ts paid at the rate of filteen shillings a week and 
his food tor every day except Sunday. Married, with four 
children, he lives at a house numbered 349, and for eight shillings 
a week h res three smatil rooms ti an uppet storey. ‘| here is a 
public park near, but, of course, those huge, sheer-rising, gaunt 
model dwellings have no garden. Well may it be said that the 
people there live, as in the days before Prometheus, “ out in the 
sunless depths otf cavern From the contemplation we tum 
eagerly to the city of our author’s ideal and dream: 
It is a city of low-rvofed houses, each with tts garden at its back, a 
unden no matter how small so lone as it holds a plot ol green grass and a 


shady if 
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of teaching better than any examination that we can conceive of; 
it would also have an educative effect on the public. There is 
at present nothing in England concerning which more coniusion 
of thought exists than decoration generally and architectural 
decoration in particular. One has only to go abroad and look at 
the exteriors and the interiors of the homes of all classes to sec 
what a perplexity of thought must prevail as to what is and what 
is not decorative. Here and there an individual may be found 
who has evolved a scheme of his or her own, but the great 
majority seem to be yet in utter darkness as far as this matter 1s 


concerned 


TURE 


Phose who built in less crowded times than ours recognised this, 
and in some of our ancient cities, ‘*grey with years and filled 
with quiet dreams,” such gardens are still to be found. 

We have dwelt at length on our authors views about 
housing because of the force and evident sincerity with which 
he writes. Irom some of the other essays we infer that he is 
still very young. For example, here is a sentiment that every 
lover of Nature proclaims aloud and with much emphasis at the 
beginning of his pilgrimage: 


Men, for the most part, are drawn to the towns througi: lack of imagina- 
tion. They have lost the most beautiful art of all, the art of creating a 
world for themselves, and want to find one ready-made to their hands; they 
have tired of their own company and must needs rub shoulders and change 
speech with strangers. Whatto the wise man is the evil of the city is to 
them its charm, for once in it, little by little the finer edges of their indi- 


viduality become blurred and they grow wonderfully alike to each other 


It would be pleasant to put the essayist in the witness-box in 
regard to this statement, or at least to have him at the othe 
ide of a clear fire and a clean hearth on a ‘long, dull winter 
night, with time and inclination for leisurely discussion. The 
first question of the catechism is, Do you refer to rich or poor ? 
lf the latter, is it imagination that keeps a man at the plough ? 
Nay, is there any life more material than his? Does he not rise 
with the sun, work an hour or two and eat, work again, eat again, 
work once more, eat once more, then to sleep, day and daily, till 
at last his sleep lengthens into rest eternal ? But who that is rich 
siays inthe country? Has he the ambition to be great, the aspira 
tion to do vood, the field and scope for his energy lie not on 
the lazy sunny hillside, but among the hurrying throngs of men. 
The more imagination he has the more certain is it that he will 
see in a great career more than is visible to the unimaginative, 
that he will turn to Nature for pleasure, rest and consolation 
when worn out with labour and buffeting. And pray how is 
individuality lost in cities ? The statement has been made 
perhaps ten miliion times, and most like:y that is why it 1s 
devoutly repeated by every new writer and accepted with 
docility by the multitude. \What does actually get lopped ofl 
from the individuality of your swain when he comes to town? 
Iexternals oniy—his landward tricks of speech and oddities of 
dress, the peculiarities that grow like excrescences round a 
solitary tree, the vanities and conceits that develop in those who 
have had few opportunities of measuring themselves with equals 
and superiors, ‘The true and valuable individuality in any man only 
becomes apparent after sustained and strenuous exertion, in the 
course of which it is very possible for the outward marks to be 
worn and obliterated: 


And ground in yonder social mill, 
We rub each other’s anvles down. 


The essayist’s holding forth about city life rushing on without a 
moment's breathing space and so forth is part of the stock-in-trade 
inherited from his predecessors. ‘Thankstoa thousand contrivances 
for saving time the modern man gets through his work far more 
quickly than people did in an age which the unthinking cali more 
leisurely. He saves time on his journeys, long and short, by the 
express train, the tube, or the taxi, and on his correspondence by 
the telephone and the typewriter. He has leisure, and the train 
on a Friday afternoon show how often he betakes himself to green 
and pleasant places tor a day or two of rest and reinvigoration. 
Unless our new essayist be content to reproduce the oldet 
jeremiads he must learn to take the conditions of to-day fairly 
and frankiy into account. This, too, is the only way to retain 
freshness and originality. 


SONGS Ol BATTLE, 


War Songs of Britain, selected by Harold E. Butler. (Constable and 
Co,, Limited.) 


IT may be as-umed that the point aimed at by this volume is to provide 
reading for boys, who, if they care for poetry at all, like best that which 
deals with fighting In this they are following a very old tradition 
Most probably the first verse of sll was invented to recall to the 


friends of some primeval warrior the things he had done in some great fight, 
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In those days the poet was the recorder of the tribe, and he continued to be 
so through the feudai ages. Until comparatively modern times the 
minstrel had his allotted place in the retinue of every Border chief, 
The consequence is that much of the finest poetry in the English 
language centres round the most famous battles; and Mr. Butler, 
by marshalling his selections in the order of events, has given in skeleton 
form a history of English warfare. He does not pretend to be an antiquarian, 
and begins modestly enough with the well-worn Boadicea. Perhaps the most 
interesting thing suzgested by the book is the comparison between the 
legendary ballad and the set poem. In such a ballad as ** The Battle of 
Outerbourne,” for example, there is not only the fighting spirit, but touches of 
curious unexpected pathos, as in the last wish of Douglas : 


**O bury me by the braken bush, 
Beneath the blooming brier, 
Let never living mortal ken, 
rhat e’er a kindly Scot lies here.” 


It was the fate of the ballad to be modified by those who recited it from 
memory, and, in some cases, the result was not an improvement Hood 
made merry over Witherington, who, when his legs were cut off, fought upon 
his stumps; but in the older version of ‘* The Hunting of the Cheviot” 
there was nothing to ridicule : 


For Wetharryngton my harte was wo, 
that ever he slayne shulde be ; 

lor when both his leggis wear hewyne in to, 
yet he knyled and fought on his kny. 


Che most sustained and vigorous battle-piece in the English language is 
undoubtedly Scott’s ** Flodden Field,” but it contains nothing so pregnant 
and so touching as some of the passages in the ballads, Lingering about it 
we find just a suspicion of that bookish atmosphere which dulls the effect of 
Lord Macaulay’s ** Armada” and other pieces. In a battle song which 
deals with history this is bound to be the case ; but when the poet interprets 
the spirit of his time, the note of sincerity is recovered, as we see in the 
famous lines of Tennyson ; 


For I trust if an enemy’s fleet came yonder 
Round by the hill, 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the 
Three-decker out of the foam, 

Phat the smooth-faced snub-nosed rogue 
Would leap from his counter and till, 

And strike, if he could, were it but with 
His cheating yardwand, home. 


rhis volume may be heartily recommended as one which all healthy boys will 
prize and will be the better for reading. It contains a few things that might 
have been better omitted, as, for example, Scott’s very flat description of the 
battle of Waterloo; but, generally speaking, the pieces have been chosen 
with poetic taste and discrimination. 


LEGENDS OF OLD JAPAN. 
Warriors of Old Japan, and Other Stories, by Yei Theodora Ozaki, 
lilustrated by Shusui Okakura and other Japanese artists. (Constable 
and Co., Limited.) 


MME. OZAKI, as is related in Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s preface, has had 
a very thorough preparation for her literary work.  Iler father, Baron 
Saturo Oziki, was one of the first of the Japanese who came to 
England to study our language and _ institutions. While here he wooed 
and won Miss Bathia Catherine Morrison, daughter of the celebrated 
scholar and linguist. Their child, Mme. Ozaki, received a thorough 
English education, but at sixteen returned to Japan and for some time 
alter lived as a Japanese girl in her father’s household But when he 
wanted to make a marriage for her in the way of his country, her independence 
of character, reinforced, no doubt, by her Western training, asserted itself 
and caused her to choose a path of herown. And everything conspired to 
draw her into literature. Mr, Huge Fraser was at that time British Minis‘er 
at Tokio, and the future authoress entered his household as his wile’s 
secretary and companion, When Mrs, Hugh Fraser returned to England 
she came, too, and for a time in Italy acted as amainuensis to Mr, Marion 
Crawford, Mrs, Fraser’s brother, In 1g04 she met Yukio Ozaki, the Mayor 
of Tokio, who bore the same name as her own, though no relation, and to 
him she was subsequently married, It will easily be seen, even from this 
bald statement of the facts, that her previous life had been an ideal training 
for the task of interpreting the Far East to the West. A book like the one 
before us, though it consists only of adaptations of ancient, traditional stories, 
is more effective than any explanatory essay could be, for in the course of 
narration points of resemb!ance and contrast are naturally disclosed. Both for 
the East and the West the dim early years form a rich storehouse of tradition. 
Goblins, monsters and dragons haunted the forests and attacked the palaces 
of Old Japan. Sorcery and magic were as potent as they were in the 
time of Merlin; Lancelot du Lac and Tristram of Lyonesse have their 
counterpart in Gen Sanmi Yorimasa and Yosiitsune Ancestor-worship 
and the duties children owe to their parents aré obliquely taught 





in the stories Not'ing told of Robin Hood is comparable to that 
of the brave outlaw, Tamctomo By skill, bravery and cunning 
he had escaped all the efforts to capture him. As a final effort the 
Government seized his lather and punished him “for being the father 
of such an incorrigible rebel.” In our stories the outlaw’s heart is 
touched by beauty or poverty in distress, but in the Japanese hero 
“hidden deep there was still a sense of duty to his father.” He surrendered 
ind wrote a document with his own blood confessing his offences and asking 
that his father should be released. The moral has been impressed on the minds 
of many generations of Japanese : ‘* Now when those in authority saw his filial 
piety and his good conduct at this crisis, they could not find it in their hearts 
to treat kim with severity. ‘ Even this man who has behaved like a demon 
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can feel so much for his father,’ they exclaimed ; and merely rebuking him for 
his lawlessness they handed him over to his father, whom they had set free 
Another characteristic feature is the matter-of-fact acceptance ol 


harvakivi as a legitimate ** emergency exit.” To endure and hope is what we 
in Christian countries are taught At the end the hero may be wafted 
to some island valley by benign figures ‘clothed in white samite, mystic, 
wonderlul.” Compare the scene between Arthur and Bedivere with the end 
of the heroic Yorimasa: ‘* Having seen his Imperial master safe, Yorimasa 
then retired to an inner part of the garden, and sitting under a large tree 


drew out bis sword and prepared himself to commit Aa asiri, for samurai 


honour would not let him survive defeat. Calling his retainer Watanabe, 
who had escaped unhurt and who never left his master’s side, Yorimasa 
bade him act as second in the rite Then quietly taking © oft 
his armour he composed a poem He likened himself to a_ fossil 


tree that never knows the joy of blossoming, for he had never attained his 
ambition (the desiruction of his enemies), ‘and sad indeed is the end of my 
life,’ the last line of the verse, were the last words he uttered. He took out 
his short sword, and thrusting it into his sice, died like a brave and gallant 
samurvar, without a moan, Then from behind, as was his duty as second, 
Watanabe cut off his master’s head, and so that it should not be discovered by 
the enemy and carried away as a trophy of war, he tied a large stone to it, 
and with sorrowful reverence dropped it into the river, and watched it sink 
beneath the water out of sight.” What a picture of life : the hero composing 
a poem before taking his life, the composure of his death, the action of his 
faithiul servant. It carries us back to antique times, to the stern Roman way 
and that of the equally stern sons of Judah, 


sense 
SUSSEN. 


Memorials of Old Sussex. [Edited by I. 1) Mundy. (G. Allen 
and Son,) 


ss 


Ptile editor of this volume of the well-known ‘* Memorials ” Series apologises 
lor excluding much important matter on the score of superfluity of material 
But if, of necessity, there had to be sins of omission, sins of commission should 
surely have been avoided, Yet they are by no means absent from the chapter 
on ** IListoric Hlouses.” We all know of Sir William Chambers, the architect 
of Somerset House, but who is ‘** Sir Thomas Chambers,” set dowa as the 
designer of Goodwood ? We are told that the hill at Wiston has ‘‘a ceiling 
of the time of Charles L,” whereas it has an open timber roof which is a 
plain edition of that in the hall of the Middle Temple. The later dates 
from 1572, and that is atime when Sit Thomas Snerley must have been at 
work building Wiston lt is enunciated that most large Sussex houses were, 
like Wiston, built during Elizabeth’s reign, But the exampies immediately 
given are Brede Place, of which even the additions, which are of brick, are 
earlier than her time, and Denne Park, which is dated a score of years alter 
her death. Among these so-called Elizabethan houses is ranked Newtimber 
Place. No doubt there was a sixteenth century house there, but it was 


replaced by or absorbed into the present building 


mh? 


which is of post- Restoration 
type. The same is true of Petworth, It is absurd to call it a house of the 
Percies. The estate they owned, of course, until the extinction of the male 
line ; but their house was swept away by the husband of the heiress, the sixth 
Duke of Somerset, whose name should have been recorded as the author ol 
the present house, with its nobly-decorated suite of apertments and its 
unmatched Grinling Gibbons room Such finishing touches were doubtless 
not given till Anne was Queen; but the Duke began work soon alter his 


marriage in 1682, and it is conlusing to describe the house as ** built in the 


early part of the eighteenth century.” It shouid be classed chronologically 
with a smaller but, as regards the exterior, a more pleasing Sussex seat 

Uppark, which is not even named among the ** Historic ILlouses,” Yet its 
builder, the third Lord Grey of Werke, outlawed under Cnarles IL. , condemned 
to death under James IL., Lord Privy Seal under Wiliam IIL, is surely a 
historic personage, just as his house ts one of the architectural documents of 


the county, 
Much better is the chapter on castles, which includes a carefally-writter 


and well-illustrated account of Bodiam. Even more characteristic of the 


county than its castles and great houses are its homesteads and cottages, and 
Mr. Clayton’s remarks on cottage architecture should be read together with 
his warning that: ‘** The old cottages of Sussex are fast becoming less 
numerous. On the one hand, careless owners leave them to decay or actively 
aid in their destruction, so that modern, ill-designed houses may occupy thew 
places; on the other, they are acquired by persons who (unaware of the 


impossibility of reproducing the charm which only the slow-moving years can 


‘ } 


give to these survivals from ‘ other times other manners’) allow them to be 
altered and adapted with grievous effacement of their interest.” This is a 
matter of especial regret, as these lesser dwellings are our best witnesses ol 
that ** Individuality of Sussex” on which Mr. Belloc discourses informingly 
in this volume, and of that ** Country Life in the Past” which is Mr. Mundy’s 
theme, and for which he finds rich material in the numerous local diaries, 
ranging from 1655 to 1770, that have been published in the ** Susse 

Archa logical Collections,” **The writers consist of men of all classes, 
from the squire and parish priest to the humble shopkeeper, and their remarks 


exhibit well the pursuits, occupations and general opinions of the various 


individuals.” Su 


) are among the most valuable and genuine ** Memorials of 
Old Sussex ”’—muchi more so than the temporary residence of William Hayley 
and Wilham Blake at Felpham during the early years of the nineteenth 
century. The interesting manner in which Mr. Sage deals with this subject 
is, however, ample excuse for its admission into this very readable voium 
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"PON the platform 
of Victoria Station, 
while waiting for 


the eleven o'clock Continenta! 
Express to make up its mind 
to depart, a mere mortal came face to face with a goddess. es 
At least, that was the first impression of the mere mortal. He 
has since modified his view; but, I believe, with no real regret 
at all. Flesh and blood is much more tangible and satisfactory 
than mere divinity. 

But in that first moment—-oh! in that wonderful fist 
moment, the foggy crowded platform seemed to be glorified as 
by the light that never was on land or sea! The pushing, chat- 
tering people faded away, and only the face of the goddess shone 
clear-cut, distinct and lovely beyond all words. And it 
really was a very charming face. But its owner would have 
been slightly astounded and would even have chuckled delicately 
at the notion that anyone could take her for a goddess! She 
knew her own humanity much too well. She was clad in a blue 
serge travelling dress, far too well cut to be wasted upon 
goddesses, who are notoriously careless about their costumes, 
and at the moment she was examining a pair of skis in some- 
body’s luggage. The mere mortal afterwards came to regard 
this fact as curiously prophetic. He has believed in omens 
ever since, 

His name was Richard Travers, although he was commonly 
known as “ Dicky” by a host of friends, and, as a rule, he really 
was not given to fantastic notions about stray goddesses. He 
was usually essentially practical, even prosaic. But this—this 
vision, oh, it was different, delicately, miraculously different, 
from anything that he had seen in his eight-and-twenty years ot 
life! Directly he set eyes on the goddess, at least, after one 
gasping pause of sheer wonderment, he feigned to be struggling 
with the lighting of a cigarette that he might linger and gaze 
upon her without open rudeness. He knew at once that she, 
too, was travelling by the eleven o'clock train, that she was not 
merely seeing someone off. Some unerring instinct seemed to 
tell him this. Kesides, she had a travelling rug over her 
arm. . . . Perhaps she, also, was bound for Switzerland 
even to the same village as himself? The instinct appeared to 
whisper that she was, although the very thought was more 
intoxicating than wine. 

And then, since nothing really beautiful and unclouded is 
suffered to endure for long in this queer world, the first fine 
careless rapture of Dicky Travers received a sudden check. He 
became acutely, resentfully conscious of two male beings who 
were obviously of the goddess’s party. One of them might 
have been her father—save that he seemed scarcely worthy of so 
lofty an honour. He was of the’ stout, rubicund, irascible type. 
He would, Dicky mused, have made a good stage major—of the 
gout and golfing school. 

The other man was younger, and directly Dicky set eyes on 
him he became convinced that he was regarding one of the 
scenes of a small drama of a tragic nature. And only a moment 
before all life had seemed a comedy, a lovely sparkling comedy 
in which all ends well and everyone is happy ever after. For 
it came home to him at once that he was looking upon the 
villain of the piece. Most people, doubtless, thought Dicky, 
would have called the fellow handsome; but in that hour Dicky 
Was in agreement with Carlyle as to the folly of most people. 
He was dark of hair and complexion, and Dicky, whose 
own short-cropped locks were of a cheery, auburn hue, had 
always instinctively distrusted dark m-n, as he remembered 
now. But he would have forgiven the man everything, even 
the fact of his complexion, if he had not felt assured from 
circumstantial evidence that he was the husband or fiancé of 
the goddess. : 

Is it necessary to labour the tragedy involved in this? The 
man was so obviously the villain of this lite drania—as Dicky 
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watched him jauntily” light a 
cigarette his last doubt vanished. 
It was Mr. Abingdon, in the old 
days at the Adelphi, to the life. 
\nd here he was, pledged, as 
Dicky felt convinced, to this—this glorious Muriel! (Dicky 
had heard him call her by her name.) Ob! it was too 
horrible a thing to contemplate with calmness. Dicky made 


no real attempt to do it. It appeared to him that here 
were all the members of the cast—the Heroine, her Father 
and the Viliain. There remained, of course, the Hero—well, 


despite all natural modesty, Dicky could not but feel that the 
Hero also was present. But how bitter and how dreary must be 
his part! Between him and the one woman whom he could 
ever have loved (if, indeed, she was a human woman, and not a 
divine lady strayed down for a little while from far Olympus 
Dicky was not yet entirely certain about this point) there stood 
the Villain’s life. He was gloomily assured of this, and it almost 
tempted him to the contemplation of horrid crime. Dut even 
while the fearful thought formed itself in his mind, there was a 
sudden bellow, “ Take your seats, please ! " 
to hurry to his carriage. 

Upon the steamer Dicky met the Heroine, quite informally, 
once more, and again it was borne in upon him that the sound 
lines of the old melodramas were being followed-—almost slavishly. 
Always the Heroine must see the Hero crushed and humiliated, 
unjustly scorned and ridiculed. And the Heroine, alas, did see all 
this! It was asmooth crossing, and, by some malign chance, only 
one passenger succumbed, The others grinned callously at his 
sufferings, he even fancied that the Heroine smiled. (But this 
she has since denied.) Dicky thought, in briet interludes, of a 
brighter hour that would surely come; but at the moment he 
could not help fancying that Fate, the great dramatist, wa 
overdoing it. 
bulwarks into the pitiless, jade green depths of quite an oily sea, 
no sinecure to be playing the Hero's part! 

But when next the Hero saw the Heroine his indomitable 
pirit and constitution had re-asserted themselves. It was three 
o'clock in the morning, and the train bad halted upon the Swiss 


and he was compelled 


It was, he reflected, as he gazed down over the 


rm? 
frontier for the luggage to be examined. Dicky descended stiffly 
from a carriage, heated abominably to the temperature of an 
oven, in which he had passed a dreadful night, and drank in 
clean air with gratitude. It was snowing lazily, and he looked 
with appreciative eyes upon rolling, hummocky, snow-« lad hills 
to which clung bristling tirs. 

It was a decent sort of world, after all, he reflected, and it 
seemed quite possible that Switzerland would prove worth that 
painful sea-crossing and those horribly bot trains. Then he 
achieved the purchase of a crisp roll and a basin of what struck 
him as the best coffee he had ever tasted, and as he refreshed 
himself he became aware with a small gasp of the Heroine very 


near him engaged in the same pleasing task. | think it was 
at that moment that Dicky felt really and finally assured as 
to her humanity. And she was journeying to Switzerland, 


as his instinct had suggested. Perhaps she was even bound fot 
the same village and hotel ? 
train once more and lit one of the most soothing pipes ol 
his existence, he knew with certainty that it was a decent, a 
most gracious, sort ol world ! And he let himself forget that 
there were such horrid people as villains to be found in it! 

And his instinct proved itself, up to a point, to have been 
almest uncannily correct. ‘Their destination was the same, but, 
somewhat to Dicky’s surprise, their hotels were different. Fate 
seemed for a time to have blundered over a point of detail; but 
Dicky still believed, somewhere in his sanguine heart, that it had 
given him that vision with a purpose. 

l‘or the first few days of his holiday Dicky had to support 
life as best he coud upon that vague bope and upon vaguer 
Incidentally, it may be said, the rest of his legitimate 


Oh, yes, as Dicky boarded the 


dreams. 
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re ul ¢ e | n | ‘ial | mn ed tha 
\ ul b n I is mistaken mn his character. This was a 
( Dicky, a D ippeared to pass all h time ina 
" es of dreamy trance, a Dicky whom they found more than 
i trifle tireson I: ven his appetite, naturally distinctly healthy, 
is noticed to have lost its fine expansivenes They told 
Dicky with fine trankn that only Love could excuse his idiocy, 
und Dicky, still moodily dreamful, appeared to be even unconscious 
f their presence. Asa matter of fact, at that moment he was 
recalling with extraordinary minuteness the glimpses he had had 
t the Llerom nce their arrival Ihe first had been vouchsafed 
m upon the steep hillside, down which the luges rushed 
neath the lent, snow-draped firs. It had been a local 
I dav, and the kill f the natives had pre ented a somewhat 
kiny contrast to the unhandiness of some of the visitor 
Dicky bad watched the chef of the hotel skim down upon his luge, 
th a black cigar between his teeth, with carelessly folded arms, 
it ihuve St. Bernard and a game fox-terrier speeding aftet 


he fox-terrier, despite his struggles, was out-distanced, but 


the St. Bernard almost kept pace with his flying master, and it 


made Dicky marvel to see the pair swoop round the sharp bends 
lhey swe] past him amid a surf of ittered snow, and the fox 
terrier, a renuous atom, grey against the whitene , compact ol 
mdignant pluck, had followed them yelping into the ringing 
ulows of the fi In the eyes of all th three Dicky 
read a certain good-natured, tolerant contempt for clumsy 
horeigners, 
but he comtorted himself with the theory that the Swiss 
in uecely help their own skill, since they take to the luge 


terally from their cradles, even as the South Sea Island bab 
takes to the creaming surf, As Dicky dragged up his own luge, 
idelightful, fat, curly-haired infant came down upon a toboggan 


ited in front of its pretty mother, picturesque in her scarlet 
House and cay Phe baby could not have been more than a 
year old, but it was quite at its ease, gazing around with a 
certain splendid, unstartled solemnity as the luge dashed by. 
Dicky felt assured that in a very little while, say in a month o1 
o, that child would be clamouring indignantly for entire 
command of its own luge. 
Iyut the Hlerome? Well, Dicky had been standing upon 
is head just before he saw her, and, looking back, he could not 
but feel that the meeting might easily have been more auspicious ! 
He had attempted to take a bend of the track at full speed, and 


things had happened, several things. Phe luge had turned 
completely round, then one end had left the track with exceeding 
harpness and Dicky had learned what it feels like to fly. A 


now bank had rece ed li head, and he had been enturely 

unhurt; but when he had bi nueht his feet down once more, and 

had cleared the snow trom his eyes, he was aware of th 
Ileroime climbing slowly towards him. \nd he could have 
vorn that once again she was smiling. 

Dicky was thinking of that smile as he returned to déjetiner, 
ind it made him oblivious of many gracious things. The pale 
blue of the early morning sky had deepened to a glowing, cloudless 
violet, and the sunshine was radiantly voiden, The fir woods 
had lost their first utter stillness. The sun had gained in 
strength, and every now and then there was a wet rustle as the 
now unclung and slipped from the drooping boughs; and some 
tin i light, softair stole through the trunks, rustling the crisp, 

ish, yellow leaves of an occasional beech. Lut Dicky was 
thinking of that smile. . . = . Yet another time he had seen 
her upon the skating rink, but since she was with the Villain 
the sight had given little satisfaction to Mr. Travers. Actually 
he had seemed to be happy enough in the feliow’s company. 
Could it be, Dicky asked himself with a shudder, that the man 
was gradually bringing her down to his own level? Such 
things have been, of course. But they are not pleasant to 
think of. Dicky broke away quite violently from the gay, 
thronged rink, and climbed the steep hill past the trim, bright, 
yellow chalets and the green-shuttered, square hotel. He 
told himself that only in loneliness could he tind comfort. I 
fancy that the tragic dignity of the thought gave him a certain 
ad preasure, 

he sun was setting when he returned. The air was chilly 
for the first time all day, but Di ky went slowly with eyes that 
were fascinated and held. After all, love upliftts a man! Dicky 
had no thought of tea or weariness, for it seemed to him that the 
light of fairyland itself was glinting upon the ring of snow-clad 
hills. They were mere rock and earth and snow no longer, they 
were giant, opal-tinted jewels, they were the hills that guard SO 
traitly the land of golden dreams. I[f one could but stand upon 
them, if one could but peer into the land of magic, wistiul 
promise that lay beyond! There surely a man might meet the 
most darling and unattainable of all goddesses, and there, as 

irely, would be found no hampering Villains. but no man 


treads that land. . . . And even now, s wiy the light 
was dying, the miracle was passing, the welter of tender, lovely, 
ever-changing colour was fading into greyness. ‘ 

\nd soon this phase was also past. The circle of peaks 


was no longer tender and elusive; now they reared their dark 
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purple heads like a ring of warriors, stern, gaunt and austere. 
Pine sky above them was a delicate green, that deepened 
vradually into darkest blue. The flanks of the hills grew grimly 
black, and upon their crests there glinted a line of light that 
» setting 


flickered and ever slowly faded. By yne trick of tl 


sun, the white cloak of snow was invisible upon ali the hills save 
one. That one was pure white and cold at first; then it taded to 
a dull, glimmering ghost; at last, it grew dark and dim as all 
the rest. 

Quite near at hand was a round, high, hummoc ky crest, 
tufted with bristling fir trees like spear-heads, that for a while 
fought thrustfully against the enfolding gloom. It vanished 
at last, and the night seemed to have conquered; but in 
reality the victory was with the mountains. Dicky could 
feel their indomitable presence, even although their giant 
shapes were blotted from his sight. . One huge frosty 
star broke out of the velvet blackness, and Dicky realised 
with a start that he was. stiff and chilled. But as he 
made his way back to the lights of the cheery, warm hotel, 
he was conscious of a vague, illogical hope somewhere down 
in his heart. 

Aud that hope was justified with swiftness. Upon the 
afternoon of the next day a pir of simple wooden skis, apparently 
inanimate, accomplished what the chances of travel, what luges, 
skates and sunsets had signally failed to bring about. Atte 
déjetineyr Dicky was persuaded by his friends to clim) upwards to 
a steep open slope of snow, where ski-ing might be attempted 
with safety by a novice. And it was a really marvellous effect 
upon which they looked down when they had emerged from 
the tree 

All the morning ciouds had been gathering below. Now 
ul the valley beneath was blotted out by cloud after cloud of 
white opaque vapour, and it was as though the huge hollow 
were half-filled with lovely, soft-piled snow. They were quite 
motionless, those clouds, and in their density appeared long 
rents and fissures, strengthening the illusion as of snow. The 
baffled sun beat down upon their surface, as they clung halfway 
up the flanks of the blue misty hills, and Dicky felt that it was 
odd to stand up there in the warm sunshine, and to realise that 
all the valley below those still white waves was grey and dank 
and dull 

But with regard to those skis! They strapped Dicky very 
firmly into a pair, did certain peop 
friends, and—straightway he began to make discoveries. Before 





e calling themselves his 


that day Dicky had been accustomed to think that golf clubs 
were the most accomplished instruments for the tenptation and 


undoit of frail humanity. But he knows now that he was 


uo 
is 


wrong, entirely wrong--even his gratitude to skis cannot blind 
him to facts. He knows now that tor natural cunning, for 
subtle, innate devilry, a pair of innocent-looking skis can give all 
golf clubs points and a beating. And, mind you, that is saying a 


ood deal! 

Phere are, Dicky had been told, ten essential points that 
must be borne in mind by the aspiring ski-er. He was able to 
remember tour of these; so it will be recognised that he had six 
against him, as it were. And that was exactly how it felt. At 
first he merely fell, and rose to fall again. He learned upon those 
skis into what complicated knots the human limbs can tie them- 
selves. But it was not until Dicky ventured down the steep 
zigzagging track that those skis can be said to have really let 
themselves vo. 

| suppose it was about ten minutes later, after a series of 
quite murderous-looking catastrophes, that Dicky began suddenly 
to glide downwards and with speed. Ile dreamed that he had 
conquered, lTlow should he guess that Fate, the great stage 
manager, was making use of the cunning demon that dwells in 
skis for its own ends ? 

Dicky turned a sharp zigzag as by a miracle, and then with 
a sobbing groan he realised two facts. l’irst, that he was entirely 
beyond centrol, and secondly, that a collision was inevitable. 
For the Heroine, her Father and the Villain were climbing the 
track slowly with bent heads, and already he was almost upon 
them. 

A scream broke from his lips, but, as they sprang to one 
side, his skis—he states it solemnly—-began deliberately to swerve 
across and across the narrow road! Until then they had been 
going quite straight. , 

It ali happened very quickly, Dicky says. The Heroine's 
lather was leading, and it seemd possible that by sacrificing the 
old gentleman a far, far greater tragedy might be averied. So 
Dicky caught him convulsively round the neck as they met . 
but failed to check his own impetus. Locked together they 
whirled upon the Villain, and it is Dicky’s impression that the man 
attempted to get a half-Nelson grip upon him—or something 
equally dangerous. At any rate, the three of them grappled, hung 
for a moment wildly struggling, an then involved the Heroine 
in their common ruin. ; 

hey were very nice about it to Dicky, un ommonly nice. 
I-ven the Heroine’s Father was tolerant, even the Villain was for- 
bearing. .\nd it turned out that the drama was not a melodramatic 
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tragedy, after all; it was a comedy, a dainty, delightful Need I say more? Nothing, I think, save that that meeting 


comedy. For it slipped out in conversation tnat the Villain was was the Beginning of Everything. And Dicky swears that h 
only the Heroine’s brother-in-law! Dicky even ‘juestions will always be grateful to skis. That is as it mav be, and only 
if he may not have misjudged his character, in spite of his black time can prove the truth of it; but it is an undoubted fact that 


hair. Anyway, the man will soon be a kind of reiation of his. 


those skis “ threw them together ”’ first. 


BRINGING DOWN AN ELK. 


Lix-LLUN TING has of late yews been much described sunshine, during which it was practically an impossibility to 


In newspapers, magazines and books, yet no author in to deer still hunting and almost as impossible with the loo 

seems to have detailed how these enormous deer are hound. Yet our party minaged to account for four good 

recovered and brought to the shooting-lodge after they beasts during the legal period, and the following is an account 

have been shot. During my twenty years’ eik-hunting ot the fetching home of the largest of these. Adjoining th 
in Norway | have 


shooting lode ol 
Hytfo sen lie tin 
home beat named 


Maalsjo. Iti 


bounded on t 


killed many dees 
and in strange 
places, but nearly 
always I have 
sent men with 
horses to bring 
down the dead 
animals rathe1 
than go with them. 
| have often won- 
dered how it could 
be possible to gel 
them down to the 
farms whole as 
they did, and on 


north by the broad 
and rapid wate 
ol the | ppel Nid, 
on the outh by a 
lake noted for its 
trout, on the west 
by forest land 
covering undulat 
ing plateaux, and 
on the east by a 
long pre Ipitou 
wall of cliff 

Which define an 
upper tableland of 
a yvreat torest 


occasions | have 
gone with them 
and lent a hand. 
lherefore, | know 
well how hard and 
dificult the werk 
iS. But the 
\nglo-Norse 


hunter is generally 


region where the 
trees are not 0 
densely packed 
together and the 
Scotch pine inter 
mingles with the 
spruce fir, wher 
the bows are larvet 
and more barren, 


too keen and 
thirsty for other 
laurels from the 
chase to take upon 
himself this part 





While they stretch 
of the game, and IN DIFFICULTIES. an sr th 4 


little is known ol 


valleys below, o1 
the skill, craft and woodmanship required by both horse and upwards to the stunted birch, juniper and silver willow, which 
man to carry out the necessary work without accident. mark the conlines of the fyeld hese cliffs are almost unscale 

The season of 1goS was a very good one for elk-hunting and able by beast or man, but here and there de p clefts are cut by 
many noble heads fell. Untortunately my sport was marred by running streams and brooklets, making it possible to serambl 
a catastrophe and our shooting ended on September roth; yet upwards; while every mile or so a larger valley falls to t 
during the nine days out we bagged five bulls. This year (1goy) terraces below, thus forming convenient passes. One of thos 
the season was a bad one owing to still, hot days of cloudless passes exists opposite to the middle western boundary of the 





FLOATIAG THE ELK DOWN THE MAIN RIVER 
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Maalsjo beat he pa vas well known to all hunters of any Congratulations were followed by the usual sticking and gralloch. 
experiel is a stand rth f attention, and the rst day we Then we wandered on our homeward way to make arrangements 
devoted to t the Maalsjoen tract Lhe spoor of a big bull for the carcase to be fetched on the morrow. 
elk wa tt and our hound slipped, a race ensuing through \Ve rose at sunrise, departing shortly after vith two gi of 
the dense forest for upwards of a couple of miles to reach this rorses, a timber sledge and seven members in our company al 
i we bein thsolutely certa the deer would attempt it sooner told. So long as ve could hold to the forest the going was good, 
r later \ inticipated, litthe Karo, our favourite elkhound, We had brought pattens (bog or snow shoes) tor our horses, but 
baved hi quar vit n half a mile of 
the slippn but ¢ ng to fallen tumber, 
ope nd and so many quists ( mall 
uncle lyin thout), we knew it 
wuld be imy e to approae n near 
eno itor a t ) that particulal 
part otf ft rround, lhe delay, now 
er save us time to make a wide 


tour and to reach the leeward edge 
ota malt in the forest belt, which 
es immediately under the main pa 
oO the uppet forest before alluded t 
before ve had time to cool, the elk 
moved in the direction § anticipated, 
ind its bulky torm loomed gaunt and 
vreat as it crashed through the trees 
ind stumbled over the spongy crust of 


the bog between us. his eave Karo 
the chance he was so eagerly seeking. 
Like a flash he sprang in and snapped 
at the hind legs which had sunk deep 
into the treacherous soil. Such impu 


dence infuriated the elk, which turned 
upon the dog and endeavoured to 
trike it dead by a dash with the 
fore feet. Elk are not frightened by 
logs, for they can, if they so desire 
easily tire them out by a long run, 





but they are easily anvered by being 
napped at from behind and they do 
their level best to kill the pests which SECURING THE DEAD ELK TO THE SLEDGE. 


thus annoy them. 


\ clever dog never attempts to bite an elk urless it is upon a they were not of much avail here, as the ground was too rotten 
part ol its anatomy which is not tree to retahate, but they feint and the crust of m itted root-vegetation not strong enough to give 
ittacks, springing out of range of the deadly leg blow 7 then the necessary support. These pattens are sm ill, square boards, 
alnlity to bay and hold the elk depends upon ‘the cleverness and about eighteen inches by twelve inches. The horses are marvel- 
daring of their manauvres in these attacks. We knew Karo; a lously clever in walking with them on; much more so than are 
cleverer loose hound never drew breath. Now that the bull had amateur wildfowlers using mud pattens on the saltings of a big 
ventured upon the bog Karo could hold him for hours, if need estuary. We progressed at the rate of two miles an hour, but 
be. He knew it and he bided his time. As soon as a hind leg when we came to the bogs in the valleys which ran parallel with 

ink into the mire deep enough to be inconvenient, Karo was the cliffs, and which were perhaps half a mile wide, our trouble 
that way and took a bite, which made the big bull blind with began. Often without warning the top crust would give way 
rage, and it was an easy task for us to move round, well con beneath a horse or ourselves, and we would have to cut down 
cealed by the shadow of the forest, to a spot not more than and fetch branches of trees, with which to help in extricating the 


unfortunate one. Sometimes they got 
out alone, but not often. TVhe great 
danger was that a horse might break 
its legs in trying to get out, or so 
severely wring or twist itself that it 
would be useless for work for a long 
time to come. 

\fter several hours of this experi- 
ence we halted at the edge ot every 
boggy place for guidance from. the 
forest overseer, who had volunteered 
his valuable assistance. Some idea of 
the nature of the country we had to 
negotiate may be gathered from the 
fact that it took three hours to covet 
less than one mile in distance, owing 
mainly to continuous halts, the testing of 
the ground to see if it would bear our 
horses’ weight, and the time occupied in 
extracting them from innumerable difh- 
culties. Having securely tied the fallen 
bull to the sledge (as shown in the 
photograph), we harnessed up the two 
horses to it; but at their first attempt 
to move the deer the top crust of the 
bog gave way and both were immersed 
to their girths. Each had to be 
extricated separately with the assistance 
of ropes and tree branches; but the 
horses were as clever as the men. 





CROSSING A STREAM WITH THE DEAD ELK. They knew exactly when to move and 

when to keep still. In fact, they would 

a hundred méitres from our victim. Resting our two rifles lie in the bog as long as they were told to, and would not 

against helpful tree trunks, we counted, ina whisper, one, two, attempt to move until the word of command was given to them. 

three, fre! Before the echo of the double report had died away It took all seven of us along pull and a strong pull to shift the 

in the ravines and valleys of the precipitous rocks around, the sledge with its dead weight off the bog to the edge of the forest, 
mighty beast had fallen and was quivering in its death agony, where we harnessed up the horses again. 

while tnumphant Karo had jumped upon its heaving flanks Having found a fairly clear pathway for, perhaps, fifty yards 


and was viciously tearmg out mouthfuls of hair at every bite. or more, we would run the sledge along at a trot until stopped by 
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some fallen giant among trees, a rocky boulder or a deep gully, 
which it was impossible to evade or negotiate. Then we would 
divide the party, leave the horses and seek alternative ways, 
‘each strongly recommending his own on return, and arguing its 
merits against all others. At times we would be faced by steep, 
dropping banks, bedecked with heavy timber and underscrub. 
Here there was a danger of the sledge over-running the shaft 
horse, which we avoided by unyoking our leading horse and 
attaching long ropes to the hind part of the sledge, which we 
manned two and three deep. First of all we took the ropes round 
a convenient tree trunk, or stub, to help check the fall of the 
sledge, so that the shaft horse could walk down the banks as 
slowly and sure-footedly as though it had no load behind to trouble 
it. Here, again, the wonderful cleverness and sagacity of the 
Norwegian horse was apparent. The animal knew just what we 
were doing, and appreciated it so much that it would take 
advantage of our check-ropes to stretch itself over a difficult ot 
exceptionally steep place by straining against our pull with a 
confidence amazing, whereas a horse which had not been 
accustomed to, or trained to, this kind of thing would never 
have faced such inclines, unless dragged down them by force. 
In and out between the trees we crept along, gaining ground, 
but going ever so slowly owing to repeated stops, obstacles and 


difficulties to be overcome. Thus little by little our small, 
persevering cavalcade proceeded, slowly yet surely, nearer and 
nearer, towards the great river—-our desired goal. Che overseer 


RUM 


Fr a collector of  bric-a- brace 
wishes to obtain the greatest 
amount of pleasure and instruc. 
tion from his hobby he should 
acquaint himself with all details 

connected with it. If a_ print -col 
lector, then he should be conversant 
with the lives of the various great 
etchers and engravers, and be fami- 
liar with the different methods they 
employed and with the processes 
by which mezzotints and aquatints 
were produced. Or if he be a 
collector of miniatures, then, in ordet 
to enjoy his hobby to the full, the 
lives of the great personages who 
sat for their portraits should be 
read and studied. So with the col 
lector of old-time drinking - glasses ; 
the greater joy of collecting — is 
attained after learning something of 
their use, and of the social history of 
the eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth centuries. Let 
us first consider the derivation of the terms “Kum and 
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of the forest was always ahead with his axe, and felled many a 
sapling to make our path easy. Often his task was as difficult 
as it was laborious in clearing a way for our heavilv-laden train 
through the undergrowth in the denser parts of the forest, to 
which we held as much as possible, in order to avoid the troubles 
and delays arising on the bogs. 

In entering the forest belt we snapped the shaft of the 
sledge, which had to be mended by a splice, and this delayed 
us quite half-an-hour. Then by having four of our number 
ahead, all working on the clearings, we managed to haul ou 
load to the hard bed of a small streamlet, an offshoot of the 
main river, for which we were steering. Once we could arrive 
there we could float the sledge and its contents to an accessible 
place for transit to the shooting-lodge. Keeping to this stream 
as much as we could, we got over the ground at a satisfactory 
speed, its bed being fairly firm and the horses gaining good 
foothold without danger of becoming mired. In this manner we 
eventually reached the banks of the river Nid, at about five in 
the afternoon, having taken from first to last nearly ten hours to 
cover a distance of not more than five miles. \t the river 
we found a couple of natives fishing, and commandeered thei 
boat to assist in floating our prize down stream to the point 
most convenient for its transport to the shooting-lodge. This 
we found to be the easiest task of the day. In fact, as soon 
as the river bank was reached we considered tha our work 
was done. Nicuonas Everirr. 


RUMMERS. 





BRISTOL AND OTUWUER MAKES. 
Rummer.” If we turn to Prof r Skeats’s [etymological 
Dictionary we find that the term rum is most probably got 
from the Malay word ‘“brum or 
bram, a strong native intoxicating 


liquor distilled from burnt palm 
sugar or molasses, which is similar 


in character to rum. Others say 
that “‘rum” is” derived from the 
Barbadoes term ‘“ rumbullion,” a 
spirit which was first distilled by 
planters, about the year 16 from 


cane sugar, and was a hot a..d tet 
rible liquor. The word rumbullion i 
said to be of Devonshire origin, and 
this theory is supported by the lact 
that Devonshire men were early settlers 
in that island. 

A rummer is the common word 
for a glass in which rum and other 
decoctions of spirit, such as brandy, 
whisky and rum punch, were served. 
In Germany the rummer was used 
for Rhinish wine, especially on toast- 
ing occasions. During the days of 
Queen Anne beer was the liquor 
usually drunk among’ the — pooret 
classes, while the richer drank the 
numerous wines that were then in 
vogue, many of which are now un 
known to us except by name. The 
prices of wines, considering the value 
ol money in those days, were high: for 
example, 4s. 8d. to ros. a bottle fo 
clarets, &s. for champagnes and 7s. I 
Burgundy. These were the days when 
hard drinking was the fashion; when 
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th ea the ild take the deepest 
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I I e i i rearnie iSO i n to 
rod t ler wd from the low 
{ 
) ( ’ ) enlt account ol } Puritan 
L grea tempera in eating became the fashion, 
il t f " denounced. Then a reaction 
| it Resto ind ex ve lrunkenness 
\ ! 1 tie nl r the (;,eorge when it 
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| i while | i 
l m a ns t moder ti tabl 
Clu mmerou 1 Lo m when Addi Steele 
> nal thie pa many a social evening togetiier THREE OLD TYPES. 
in bowl Ok of the best know was the Kit 
Cat Sir K. Blackmore ty is held at The lountain Many rummers bear devices and toasts of naval and other 
in the otra but one of its country resorts was at t Upper heroes. \ straight-sided glass, in the form of an ordinary 
Ila lla | tlea Phi » came to an end in 1720. tumbler on a short stem. is in the writer’s collection, engraved 
Lles 1 is Lor Wharto Lansdowne and Halifax, with the words 
Mr. ¢ I al tie resort lt was the custom at thes , 
r t th reivgutt beautte ot the day, theatrical or Phe Giory is yours: I Victory ts ours 
‘ ‘ i une ere inscribed with a diamond a tribute to Nelson after the Battle of Trafalgar. This 
' lasse itl ery citen a couplet added type of glass is also found engraved with rude portraits of 
t t ) { riunately, few or any of these lasse heads, ships, funeral-cars and bridges, such as the famous 
I ‘ one over the river Wear at Sunderland, which was opened 
| ! é ther clubs which upheld Jacobit principles ; to the public in 17g6 and replaced by the present bridge 
t space will not permit me to relate the many secret means and some filty years later. Phen we have rummers engraved 
ce ul vast the hea of Prince Charles Edward. Private with masonic emblems, together with crests and initials of 
clubs also ¢ ted all over the kingdom, when adherents and the owner. 
i nt ( ise had sets of glasses engraved with emblems, for Sport were not forgotten. lox-hunting, hare-coursing, 
f ! ad cock-fighting, etc., 
ypher rose were depicted. 
ind ud t The one illus 
lor james, trated shows 
ind b vr the a pair of cocks 
Old and You in full fight- 
Pretenders oe atrtay, 
Prince of Wale together with the 
feathers, ir motto, ‘* Success 
mottoe ind to the sod,’’ 
rds. , which happily is 
Fiat, the not now, thanks 
| of ¢t to the law, a 
well-kno n success. This 
political Cyele elass belonged to 
Club which is a Cumberland 
tounded it lollowet ot the 
\Wvnnstay in sport, and dates 
1710 it is t about the first 
m - the PARIOUS STEMMED RUMMERS. juarter o f 
, ' to the nineteenth 
mm rotation a \ thers’ hou hen Jacobite songs and century. There is a difference of opinion as to the type of 
t ere ged i vlass used for drinking rum and punch. It is quite possible 
It " me years before the Jacolite cause was thoroughiy that the same glasses were used often for grog, “ strong 
ed ven inh 1754 a& Tiol was cau ed at Exeter by the waters and other drinks. Various sized ola ses were used 
ign of an inn b ‘ decorated with white roses he whole lor rum drinking ; with the smaller ones it was, no doubt, a case 
wits | ibly pulled down by the soldiers and many of the rioters of * come again.” 
ere imp ned Persons wearing a white rose publicly were lhe oldest rummers proper are those which date from about 
ibject to) unprisonment. The glass decorated with roses, the middle of the eighteenth century, and differ from the ones used 
emblem { the Old and Young Pretender, belonged to an old in George I.’s reign. Some writers call the tall-stemmed glass« 
Westn nd family, staunch supporters of the cause that with straight-sided bowls “ rummers,” similar to the one illus- 
ee i ail i Mia tintin pe trated, adorned with Jacobite roses ; while others regard them as 
Phen “weap aaa aad ial having been used for claret, port and other wines, mulled or 
antes games hae alee otherwise. A quaint recipe for rum punch is taken from an old 
Never,” they cried. “while S a work on the subject : 
\ | road Frith’s before us One sour, two sweet, three strong, four weak, 
which means to one glass ot pint of lemon juice put two ol 
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EARLY XViIll, CENTURY 


interesting relics of a bygone age is one of the most fascinating of 
all hobbies, and the more one learns about the customs of the 
time when rummers were in general use, the more interesting it 
becomes. J. C. Varty-Smitrn. 


A GAME PARK . . 
IN THE FURA. 


HREE THOUSAND feet above sea-level, at the foot of 
the Creux du Van Precipices, which are without rival in 
the whole Jura Mountains, there lies a section of forest 
and desolation consisting of about two thousand acres, 
set apart by the Canton of Neuchatel for the preser- 

vation of the wild animals indigenous to the range 


Phe Creux 
du Van Cliffs here form an immense amphitheatre of impassable 
rocks seven hundred feet high in a semi-circle of singularly 
perfect dimensions; and with the dense pine woods, which flow 
out of this hollow like a sea, a private soc iety, under the wgis of 
the State, started some twenty years ago the park which to-day 
affords shelter in their native habits to no less than thirty-two 
animals, including twenty-six deer, one stag, three does and two 
chamois. The place, owing to its comparative inaccessibility, 
is chiefly visited only by local inhabitants; but it is well 
worth seeing by anyone who happens to be in the neighbourhood 
of Neuchatel with a day or two to spare. 
Pontarlier tears down the Val de ‘Travers 
f the cement that paves 
London comes from), this game reserve 
lies on the right after passing Noir- 
aigue; but it is too high up and the 
vorge too narrow to be seen. ‘The 
first four deer let loose in it availed 
themselves of the chances for a more 
freedom 
the surrounding miles of forest, being 
more; but since then high 
have been put up round the 
reserve and the have 


As the train from 


(where most o 


complete and escaped into 
seen no 
railings 
entire 

plenty of room to wander in without 
getting away. Near the Robert Farm, 
where the keeper 
isolated in winter), are separate enclo- 
them, and 
here the majority of the creatures come 
to be fed twice a day, horse-chestnuts and hay being the principal 


beasts 





lives (exceedingly 


IOLLOW-STEMMID 
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sures with small sheds in 


food. The deer prefer to sleep on the snow all through the 
winter, while the chamois come in to their sheds. 
freeiy, usually the young being met with in the month of May, 


when all that can be caught are sold 


They breed 


A few days ago, whe wandering over these mountains with 
a knapsac k, 1 turned into the Ferme Robert for coffee, and the 
M. Robert who acts as present keeper (the farm has been kept 
by a Robert ever since it was built two hundred years ago) gave 
me some amusing details about the only wild boar the park ever 
had the honour of sheltering. It came from just across the 
French fronuer, having been captured very young, and spent its 
early days with a farmer, who had managed to make it very tame. 
When one year old the farmer sold it to a private individual in 
Pontarlier, who continued the process of taming it, with such 
success that it followed him about like a dog, and even ran after 
him down the streets of the town when he rode his bicycle. 
lhe gentleman, however, thinking of its happiness (or hers, 
rather, for she was a female), presented her to the Jura Reserve, 
where she became a great favourite. Sle would le on her back 
and grunt with pleasure while being scratched; but as the 
bristles on her neck and back rose instantly in sign of either 
pleasure or anger, it was not usually advisable for strangers to 
approach her without M. Robert. Sugar, bread and bits of 
meat she was very fond of, but what delighted her most was to 
vrub under the trees for snails when M. Robert took her out for 


walksin the forest. She would break the shell with teeth and 
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RUMMERS., 
WUKA. 


with something very likea grin of 
known, showed 


paws and swallow the mollus 
pleasure, he assured me. Kiquet, as she wa 
also a keen sensibility to the weather, and, according to the 
direction of the wind, she would push up the leaves and hay that 
formed her litter and make great heaps to shelter herself from 
the windward side. Her end was sad, mysterious aud abrupt. 
She suddenly disappeared, and many days after an evil odour 
from a certain part of the forest led to her corpse being discovered, 
\pparently she had 


or, less romantic tate, 
; 


swollen and considerably decomposed. 
eaten something that had poisoned het 
had simply eaten too much and (as M. Robert put it) éelat 

In the hollow of the Savage circle ot precipices, sheltered 
from the bad winds, and watered all the year round by an 
abundant spring, known as la fontaine froide, the reserve is 
admirably chosen and admirably situated, 

The disappearance of savage animal life from the Jura 
Mountains is, alas, now almost complete. Wild boar are still 
occasionally heard of in the Bernese Jura, specimens making 
their way across the frontier; but these are sufhicientiy rare to 
cause considerable mention in the newspapers. They mike theit 
appearance apparently from the Vosges. The last time any 
number were known to be in Switzerland was during th 
lranco-Prussian War, when bands ol 
German guns, poured across the frontier from l‘rance. 


them, tri rhtened by the. 
\s late 
as 1850, however, their presence was fairly common, and com 

plaints of their depredations among the fields and pastures all 
round the Creux du Van centre were frequent and bitter. Bear, 
of course, disappeared even longer ago, 
the last one having been killed in a 
hand-to-hand fight by an ancestor of the 
holder of the 
within a few yards of the farm. = [his 


present Ferme Robert 


was in 1770, and the paws, or their 
remains, may still be seen over thi 
entrance to the picturesque old farm. 
The fight was uncertain to the end, for 
M. Robert, having vone out in the 
darkness of the September night to 
wavlay the beast that had been so long 
found 


Y 


damaging his crops, suddenly 


himselt immense black 
shadow, just at the 
laid his gun aside. The bear hugged 
him. M. Robert got his hunting kui 


out and piu wed iI repeatedly nto the 


lacing an 
moment he had 


CENTURY SPIRIT ANY’ 
WINE GLASSES ; 
animal’s body, and at length fell in a 
When found later the body of th 


lay dead beside him. 


dead faint to the ground. 
bear—a very large one 
The disappearance of the lynx, so far as I could ascertain, 


dates still further back. An authoritative source in 1874 say 
‘an octogenarian, who died about 1850, remembers well how 
my father killed a lynx in the high pastures of Fauconniér ul 


Travers (near Creux du Van 
back of a feeding horse and was 


he beast had leaped on to the 
tearing its back to piece 
the horse, mad with fear and pain, raced instinctively to the 
farm door, where my father saw it and shot the lynx in ke than 
a minute.” 

The Canton of Neuchatel, wherein lies the greater part 
of the Jura range, possesses an extremely quick and intel 
wild animals lett. Deer appear 
signalé the 


vent appreciation of the lew 
infrequently now, but the 
ment prohibit its being hunted. In 1802 a stag showed itself 
in the forests on the frontiers of the Cantons of Vaud and 
Neuchatel, and for four 


neighb vurhood. 


momeut one 1s Govern 


years remained faithful to the same 
Six dams were promptly let loose to keep him 
company, and all hunting was forbidden tor six years. Even as 
far bick as pirit for 
the protection of game was alive, for one reads of a man named 


1680, when deer were plentiful, this keen 
Pinjeon who was imprisoned and then put in the “collier” for 
an hour, with a ctag’s horns on his head, for having killed a sta 
and two dams. This was done as an example to others, it 
impossible to impose the usual heavy fine “ because the man had 


no means of paying it. ALGERNON Braci 
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[ily old hall of the Seckfords is a battered survivor of a of the Domesday Survey, there seems to have been a manor of 
now almost extinct but once numerous race. Ipswich Sekeforda within the area of Bealings parish, and yet it was not 
town was a rich and prosperous community in late this sedgy ford across the little river f'ynn that gave name to the 
medieval tim ind the fertile country round about it Seckford family, nor do they seem to have owned its lands until 
was dotted with good manor houses, built at the time Thomas Seckiord had come to manhood in the days of King 
Iknylishmen of the country squire type first began to house Hal. Even as late as 1553 he, like his fathers, is “of Bealings 
themsel ve h some elegance and comfort. Now these build Manor,” while his heir in 1585 is called “ Sekford of Sekford 
T are nearly all gone. Litthke \Wenham survives as a rare Hall.” These dates and titles imply that the house was built by 

example of an older style and of more primitive accommodation. Thomas Seckford when he was no longer young. His surname 
Phe High Hall at Nettlestead and the manor house at Baylham had come to him from a Norfolk ancestor, in which county there 
vive me idea of how the Sullolk gentry domiciled themselves is another Sedgeford, as well there may be in that land of 
in the early Kenaissance period; but the best example of the Broads. The mediwval Seckfords are sometimes churchmen, 
kind that remains to us in the county is certainly Seckford Hall. and sometimes merchants in London and Norwich. It was 
Yet itis ina sad state. The eastern wing is a ruin; the hall probably money obtained by local trade that enabled one of 
rool is kept from collapse by great baulks of timber; the west them to acquire the Manor of Bealings, and we find that in 1440 
wing ts the modernised habitation of a farmer. In describing ** John Seccheford of Bealings” has licence to export corn and 
breccles a few weeks ago we spoke of Seckford as having some other victuals from Woodbridge to Iceland for the use of the 
points of similarity. We may now point out that just as Breccles, Bishop of Schalhette. Henry Seckford, a younger son of 
half-a-dozen years back, was as neglected and dilapidated as Thomas, the builder, held an office connected with the victualling 
Seckford; so, with right treatment and in sympathetic hands, of Queen Elizabeth’s troops in Ireland and also of her own 
might Seckford become to-morrow what Breccles is to-day. following on her progresses. State creditors in her time had 
There is rather more of the Gothic feeling about Seckford than always to wait, and sometimes to wait in vain, for payment. 
about Breecles, but they were probably contemporary, and the Henry Seckford evidently thought that what was sauce for the 
middle years of the sixteenth century must have seen both of goose was sauce for the gander, for we find Clement Draper of 
them arise. It is certainly a safe conjecture to attribute the Woodbridge complaining to Her Majesty that her official 
building of Seckford to that Thomas Seckford who took to wife had “borrowed ready money of him and pretended by his 
Margaret, daughter of Sir John Wingfield. But that is not service to be privileged to the use of poor men’s goods at his 
riving a very definite date, for he succeeded his father in 1505, pleasure and to pay when he willed or not at all.” W oodbridge 
and the year 1575 was reached before he was laid to rest at the was then not only a port of some importance, but also a ship- 
age of eighty in his parish church of Great Bealings. building yard ccnstructing for the Royal Navy as well as for 
Great Bealings lies some miles east of Ipswich, on the way local merchants, and “in 1598 a warrant was issued to strike 
to Woodbridge, and it had its old hall adjacent to the church tallies on the customers of the port of London for 980 crowns for 
until it was pulled down a century ago. Somewhere towards Henry Sekford and others as the Queen's reward towards then 

the close of the fourteenth century the manor of Great Bealings building four ships.’ It was probably a successful connection é 
passed to the Seckfords. Curiously enough, as early as the time with the commercial activities of neighbouring Woodbridge that 
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d | oe kford t icquire the SecKn!o d Manor and 

1 In favour of which e aeserted 

I> ii . i] riag nphes thath Wal t man of parts 
ly tion, for t Winghelds were a family of very great not 

t Phe re of Wi stile lin the rth ot the county 
m t ( juest on ifter, and th mut branches that 

| their turn Thus Sir Thomas Wingfield obtained 

y marriage in Edward III.’s time, and his 

int, Sur in, whose daughter married Thomas Seckford, 

Li Sheri f the combined yinties of Norfolk and 
Suffo er Kichard and Henry VII., while his son Sit 
\ ‘ n i Koght of (sartet L member yt 
Hlenry VIII Pp Council and one of his executors Phom 





ht THE ENTRANCE. 


Seckford nee 


brother-in l 


d to do something to keep pace with such a 
and so served in the House of Commons as 
Member tor Orford. That is all thu Mr. Redstone, who read a 
paper on the Secktords to the Suffolk Archz>logists a dozen 
years avo, can tell us of the builder of the Hall. \s to the 
Hall itself he is not very illuminating. He calls it ‘an old 
elizabethan dwelling,” but speaks of the interior as exhibiting 
“the fleur de lis and Tudor Rose, which adorn many of the noble 
residences erected in the days ot Henry VIII.” We shall see 
that these remarks are not quite so contradictory as they appear. 


The position of the house suited the practical requirements of 
Fudor days. It hes amid rich agricultural land and close to 
Vater; at the same time it possesses amenity from the modern 
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point of view. The trend of the land is a slope trom north 
to south down a hollow with rising banks to east and 


west. The house occupies the centre of this hollow, and 
fore protected by higher ground on all sides but 


iS there 
the south. The entrance side is from the north, and as 
you approach you look down on to the house, which has a 
great forecourt space before it, flanked on the west of the 
entrance by a grand barn, somewhat marred by a lean-to shed 
YY, no 
doubt originally a dovecote, having in a pronounced manner the 

une Gothic features of crow-stepped gables, crocketed finials 
and returned drip-stones that we tind on the house itself. This, 
on tne north ide has a somewhat flat front, as there is no 


along its side, and on the east by a very elegant little building 


projection of the porch or wings 
except to the extent of the 
octagonal bases of their corner 
finials. It is an excellent ex- 
ample of a satisfyingly sym- 
metrical effect being obtained 
without sacrificing convenience 
or truth in order to secure an 
exact replica of features on each 
side of the central entrance. 
The five sashes on the first 
floor are, of course, eighteenth 
century intrusions, but 
otherwise there is little change 
since the sixteenth century, and 
it wili be observed that the 
mullioned windows are 
arranged with some freedom 
as to size and position. The 
materials are the local brick 
and terra-cotta used in plain 
or moulded form for both wall- 
ing and detail, with cement 
dressings for the window and 
cdloor-cases. The most orna- 
mental features are the finials. 
They are in unusually perfect 
condition, and yet their worn 
a-pect shows that they have 
not been renewed, as 1S. so 
often the case with ast 
Anglian houses. The panelling 
of the shafts and the crocketing 
of the domical tops are quite 
Gothic in feeling and give a 
touch of great finish. They 
are comparable to the yet more 
fully Gothic examples at East 
Barsham in Norfolk, which are 
of brick, and at Barrington in 
Somerset, which are in stone. 
The saddle- back copings of 
terra-cotta, which give form to 
the crow-stepping of the gables, 
are of the type which prevailed 
throuzhout East Anglia in late 
mediaval days, and which we 
have recently met at Breccles. 
About the windows there is 
very little of the Gothic spirit 
remaining. Unlike East Bars- 
ham and Barrington, all the 
lights are square headed. But 
the windows on each side of 
the doorway have returned drip 
mouldings. These, however, 
long continued to be used, and 
the mullions are of that ovolo 
section which has di-carded 
the Gothic spirit. But that, 
is retained in the arch of the 
doorway, which is not unduly 
Hattened. Yet the whole com. 
position is treated classically, 
with an entablature and pediment, as are also the wind Ws 
above it, and in the wings. Now the whole of this elevation 
may be transitional, and built at the same time, the older 
form of gable and finial being combined with a rather newer 
mode of fenestration. But more probably it represents two 
listinct, and yet not far removed, processes of building. We 
must step inside before we can understand the _ reasonable- 
ness of this conjecture. There we find an arrangement 
most curious for any sixteenth century house, and especially 
for one retaining so much mediaval sentiment. We find that 
the centre portion is two rooms thick, despite the fact that 
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one of those rooms is a great hall rising up to the rool. 
Such a hall was lit on both sides. But here we have a building 
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flush with the porch, and having rooms on either side of it, little Elizabethan manor house of Whitton in Shropshire which i 
before we reach the normal galleried screen of the bali. \ere not unlike that at Seckford. It has the same schen panelling, 
these spaces filled in later, and yet so little later that the same but it lacks the dignified columns supporting the fat tandins 
irchitectural details were used? As we now find it, the hall is entablature, which in turn carries the balu de e gallery. 
lit with fine high windows and a projecting oriel to the south; Cautiously repaired and intelligently treated the hall ; eckford, 
but to the north there is, next to the screen end and behind the now merely saved from imminent collapse by an_ interior 
chimney, a little room, while beyond that a large lolty-windowed scaflolding, would make a most dignified and admirable Elous 
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space containing an ample staircase opens out. This almost place. The screened passage lead 


savours of Jacobean times, and somew! resembles the altera to another doorway opening out or 
tion then made to the old hall at Tabley in Cheshire. The dilapidation and alteration 
screen at Seckford is of tull Renaissance type. It recalls that at to reconstruct mentally 

Coker Court, illustrated in Counrry Litt last year, but th: arrangement. Phe illusti 

a stone example. On the other hand, there is one in the delightful three-sided building seem 
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ree gable ! inting the three pairs of voids, which are all 
ows, although U wer centra ye was a doorway flanked 
v1 " it t Y i the Nall scree ind supporting an 
blatul whi tself carried a pediment and _ balis. Lhe 
' ws on ea e st have, and those above no doubt once 
ilso po ed, pediments. A similar doorway formed the centre 
the opposite e and also of the middle elevation, and the 
fenestration will a ive been similar, except that rigid 
ymmetry W rather pleasantly mitigated by the great windows 
of the hall. 1, judging from the disposition on the north side, 
will not have Leen repeated on the left of the doorway, where 
t| moder rusions bscure the old arrangement. Phis 
heltered 1 k. with three sides enclosed by charming architec- 
ire ine al etail, colour and texture all good—lies open to 
e souther d to the wide, homely and engaging Suffolk 
indscape, the stretches of rich land being pleasantly broken by 
idequate timber and sedgy meres. Well may the Seckf rds of 
old have loved the home th y had created, and it is sorrowful 
to think that chanving habits and tastes should ever have made 
ich a place unpopular and led to its abandonment as a 
place of worthy inhabitance. Still, almost alone among its 
compeers, it remain in such a state that we can well picture 
what it wa it its best. and could even give it back such 
FF , 
< 
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appearance and disposition without that exaggerated renewal, 
that obliteration of ancient texture, that destruction of original 
plan and balance, that replacement of old material and treat 
ment by mechanical imitations which have degraded many a 
sixteenth century East Anglian home into a wholly uninteresting 
modern residence, 

Che Thomas Secklord to whom, almost beyond doubt, we 
owe this sympathetic examp'e of native building, died in 
1565. and, if we are to believe the “ Dictionary of National 
Liography,” his second son, Thomas, “being the eldest surviving 
son succeeded to the paternal estate.” But, as we saw in 
the case of Glemham, the Dictionary is a very broken reed to 
lean on with regard to all matters of ownership and succession 
Thomas Seckford the younger was a man of local 
importance, but cannot have owned Seckford Hall, for his elder 
brother, Francis, had left a son, Charles, who was undoubtedly 
his grandfather's heir, and transmitted the Seckford and Bealings 
manors to his descendants. He was, however, a man of small 
importance, whereas his Unc le Thomas, partly by his career but 
till more by his benefactions, earned for himself a little niche 
in the Te mpl of Fame. In the Gray's Inn register, under date 
1540, his name stands next to that of William Cecil, whose 
contemporary he had also been at Cambridge. But whereas 


to estates. 
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William Cecil became Elizabeth's greatest Minister, Thomas 
Seckford did not get beyond being one of her Masters of 
Requests, and his name appears as one of the judges in 
ceveral high treason trials in her reign. He became rich and 
bought property in Clerkenwell, and there built and inhabited 
a stately house at the end of St. James’s Walk, which he 
called Woodbridge House. Of Woodbridge itself he became 
the chief man, for the manor and lands which had appertained 
to a Priory of Augustinian Canons and had been Sield on lease 
by the Winefields at the Dissolution, were granted to Thomas 
Seckford on payment of £800. In Ipswich, which he repre- 
sented in several Parliaments, he built “a very faire howse 
within the newe barre gates.”” Dying childless in 1587, he leit 
much of this property to his nephew Charles, and hence no 
doubt arose the erroneous view that the latter inherited Seckford 
from his uncle and not from his grandfather. Lart of his 
Clerkenwell estate, however, the Master of Requests left toa 
hospital for old men at Woodbridge. This gift has proved a 
case of unearned increment, for the small annual sum which it 
was originally worth has swelled to many thousands of pounds 
of income, and the charity has been altered and developed. 
Seckford Hospital and street and the town hall he built about 
1575 remain, together with his tomb in the church, as 
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memorials of this lord of the manor of Woodbridge, but the 
family did not long outlive its most historical member. In the 
Seckford Lending Library at Woodbridge hangs a portrait of 
Thomas, grandson of Charles Seckford, who had inherited the 
estates when he was two years old, but died in 1624 as an 
undergraduate of Trinity College, Cambridge. A grandson of 
Thomas Seckford, the builder, lived on to occupy his house, but 
he was the last of the male line, and when he died, in 1638, his 
widow succeeded. She did not continuously live at the Hall, 
as we hear that in the days of the Commonwealth it was occupied 
by Captain Robert Kirby, a staunch Cromwellian and a relative 
of the Seckfords, but she died there in 1673. After the death 
of Dorothy, Mrs. Seckford, the estates went to collaterals, and 
the Seckford Manor was sold to a Mr. Atkinson of Croydon, 
who is no doubt responsible for the sash windows. Since then 
it has more than once changed hands, has suffered decay, and is 
merely one of the farms on the Suffolk estate of the owner of 
Orwell Park. This accounts for its present condition, but every 
care is being taken to prevent further decay, and it is intended 
before long to carry out, in a thoroughly conservative spirit, all 
reparations essential to the preservation and adequate present- 
ment of this valuable example of our sixteenth century 
architecture. , eas 
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THE ‘RUINS OF COWDRAY HOUSE, SUSSEX 


KOFESSOR REMAN de bed Cowdray House nterest. to his friend and relative, Sir William FitzWulliam. 

ed to that happy moment of out The sale took place in 1528, and Cowdray House cannot 

en pure omestic architecture was at have been re ved by Si David for his life, for 

f its interest, even in its neglect Sir William was certainly in’ possession of it in 1535, 

n its belonging, not to one moment, bu and hai by that time done much _ building _ there. He 

it ist | ( 1 f the ill ow the dominion of was from Yorkshire. and his mother was a_ Nevill, 

it (; tvle barely challenged by the new Italian niece of Warwick the King-maker. The same blood, allied 

e characte f the other buildings, which, in with that of the House of York, ran through the veins of the 

il t 5. pleted the eat quadrangle, betrays the Countess of Salisbury, mother of Cardinal Pole, «hose adherence 
ph of the Renatssance the form it took in the time of to the ancient faith joined to her Royal descent made her and 

| thet] N tl classification comprehensive, for the er whole family obnoxious to Henry VIII. when he severed 
tand at the north and south «nds of himself from Rome. But FitzWilliam sided with the King, 

I veut ! pea to be the work of an earlier builder. by whom he was vreatly esteemed. He became Lord High 

De | ' the medieval lords of Midhurst and of \dmiral in 1523, and that accounts for his being represented in 
( dray, their fortre jome standing on the rising ground of the picture which was at Cowdray as ‘walking by the Sea, 
\none’s Hil er from the river Rother than the later hous« holding a staff with a golden knob, his face very fine.” In 

Of then is John « n, Who fought at Crecy and was a 1537 he became Earl of Southampton, and the following year 


his aged cousin of Salisbury 
was arrested by him at her 
Hampshire home and brougit 
to Cowdray as his _ prisoner. 
Had she incriminated hei 
friends and relations and thrown 
herself on the King’s mercy 
she might have escaped the 
doom which awaited her two 
years later on Tower Hill. But 
she was made of stern stuff, 
and Southampton could wring 
no contession trom her. 
“ Although he entreated her in 
both sorts, sometyme doulx and 
milde and now roughly and 
asperly, she would disclose 
nothing. Wee suppose that 
there | 
herd a woman so ernest, so 


ath not been seen ot 


manlique in continuance, and 
so fierce as well in gesture as 
in wordes.”” The condition and 
disposition of Cowdray during 
the months she spent there we 
can only conjecture, as it was 
remodelled later. It is with the 
hall that Lord Southampton is 
cl sely associated, for its pore h 
is profusely decorated with his 
badges and initials. The great 
oriel is composed of six tiers of 
lights, with the depressed arch 
head usually associated with 
the domestic architecture of 
Henry VIII.’s day; but the 
other windows have decidedly 
more pointed arches and more 
elaborate tracery than was usual 
at that time. They are more 
pointed, for instance, than in 
the hall at Hampton Court or 
in the chantry which _ his 
prisoner had erected at Christ 
church, Hampshire, some ten 
years before her arrest. But 
the tracery of the Cowdray hall 
and of the Countess of Salis- 
bury’s chantry are closely allied, 
while both she and Lord South 
ampton employed mascns who 
combined Gothic © structural 
forms with ornamentation in- 
troduced direct from Italy. 
The vaulting of the Cowdray 
porch is one of our best 
examples of this association, 
although the Renaissance ele 
ment is m:uch less strong in it 
than at Christchurch.  Struc- 





THE HALL BAY turally, it is a specimen of fan 

vaulting such as was usual in 

of Parliament in 1363. Either he or his near successors the large two-storeyed south porches of churches in the latter 

may have come down from the old stronghold and built a more half of the fifteenth century. Much of the detail also 
pacious and open dwelling, of which the hexagonal towers belongs to the same school. The spandrels are mostly 
formed part. With his great-grandson, who died in 1499, his filed with flower and foliage motifs quite in the Gotiic 
male line ended, and the heiress carried Cowdray to her husband, manner, but among them we find two winged heads far more 
sir David Ow a relation of the Tudors much favoured at closely akin to Italian am rini than to Northern angels, and 
Court. [le lived on to 1542, but soon after his first wife’s death the same spirit runs through the various patterns chosen for 


the Cowdray property, reserving some kind of life the flat carving of the ribbing. The spaces between the ribbing 
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of the fans are filled alternately with an anchor and a slipped 
trefoil bearing the initials W.S. The presence of the anchor 
places the completion of the porch after the year 1523, when 
Lord Southampton became High Admiral, while it is not likely 
to be later than 1530. In the spandrels and bosses, we find 
Queen Catherine’s pomegranate badge, which a favourite of 
the King would not have used after the divorce question took 


definite shape. A great part of Cowdray, as it stood in its prime, 
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was in the days of the second Viscount, the little erandson who 
had been present on horseback as ‘a young child, very 
comely,” at the Tilbury muster. He married a daughter of the 
first Earl of Dorset, the owner of Knole,a house with which 
Cowdray might well be compared, tor there the late Gothic 


work of Archbishop Bourchier peeps out here and there from 
the great encompassing additions of Elizabethan character built 
by the Sackvilles. Rother the bridge, the 


Crossing the over 
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must have been the work of the tirst Viscount Montazu, and com- 
pleted by him before he entertained Oueen Elizabeth here in 
Lord Southampton’s mother had married a second time, 
su 


1591. 
and her younger son became his half-brother’s heir in 1543. 
Anthony Browne was as much of a Royal favourite as was his 
brother the Earl. Both Knights of the Garter. ‘The 
elder served his King on sea as admiral, the younger on land as 
Master of the Horse. Tothe younger, Battle Abbey was granted 
at the Dissolution, ard three months aiter the Abbot was out of his 
lodgings the new grantee was in, and he set to work to destroy 
the church and add much to the domestic portion. As both he 
and his wife were buried at Battle, and as he built Byflete House 
and lived and died in it, Cowdray probably somewhat 
neglected during his time of possession. That, however, only 
lasted five years, and his son, afterwards Viscount Montagu, 
seems to have at once shown a preference for Cowdray, where he 
The young King described it as 


were 


Was 


received Edward VI. in 1552. 
a goodly house, and declares that he was 
rather excessively banketted.” M wy raised its owner to the 
peerage and showered on him honours and offices. But he did 
not profess adherence to the old faith merely to court favour with 
the Catholic Queen. He clung to it urder her Protestant sister, 
and was one ot the few of his religion whose loyalty was held to 
be above suspicion during her reign. He sat on the trial of 
the Queen of Scots in 1587, and the following year, when the 
Armada was at hand and the Queen reviewed her army at 
Tilbury, the aged Viscount was then at the bead of his sons, his 
grandson and his two hundred horsemen. Nor was he too old to 
receive Elizabeth and her Court at his completed home ir 
August, 1591. The whole details of the ** Honorable Enter 
tainment” were afterwards printed, and in the number and 
variety of the indoor and outdoor and pastimes it 
rivalled that offered in the following year by Lord Chandos 
at Sudeley Castle. The period of Cowdray’s greatest glory 


‘* marvelously, yea 


feasts 


OF 
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western side of the great Cowdray quadrangle lay before th: 
Visitor, a three-storeyed gate-tower occupying the centre, its 
corner turrets surmounted by cupolas. On each side it was 
flanked by a somewhat lower range of building, but the end 
rose again, forming towers with embayed windows. There i 
enough remaining of the centre and of the buildings to the south 
of it to appreciate the dignity of the symmetrical front, which by 
the balance of its design contrasts with that which i en at the 
bottom of the court when the gateway is passed. It contained 
the chief apartments—the Gothic hall and the Elizabethan 
withdrawing-rooms—and was ended by the older hexagonal 
towers. It was a_ picturesque but accidental grouping, a 
happy congeries of diversified windows and bays, t varied 
and broken skyline mounting up to the great and almost fan 
tastic louvre which rose out of the hall roof, and which wa 
arranged to be central, not to that roof, but with the quad 
rangle, and thus to balance the gate-tower on the opposite side. 


North and south ran connecting galleries and ranges of room 
enclosed in buildings which completed the quadrangle and which 
showed the same facility for producing satisfying balance without 


idle, 


geometric symmetry that characterised the east and wa 
one of the most valuable inheritances which came to our earlie 
Kenaissance builders from their Gothic predecessors. Phe 

cond Viscount was much inipressed by the greatness of hi 
house and the dignity of his position, and the “Book of 


Household Rules,” drawn up by him in 1595, when he was twenty 


three years old, and had recently succeeded his grandfather, is 


interesting reading, as showing the elaborate ceremonial and 
strict gradation of rank observed by the huge retinue. At it 

head were the Comptroller, who might give his lord * faythfull 
and sounde advice,” and the teward, who had to superintend 
* outward provisions" as well as * domesticall matters. \t it 

tail came the scullery-man, who is to * have a singuler regarde t 

the temperinge and makeinge of mu-tarde h good seede.’ 
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1) ( Wars Cowdray suffered from  milita 
i} the lParha tarians, while it owner, the third 

\ n " i Cat ind oa Royalist iw hil tate 
| é < plate ure t 1 other ods seized 
ind taken | lon Lhe | f this perine e nevel 
ce d. for the third Viscount and his successors were 
extravavant men and met their debts by the sale of lands. Th 
i y Estate went in 1665, and in 1719 Baitle Abbey wa 
ht | Sir Thomas Webster. The eighteenth century 
net Cowdray had sufficient means to support their degree, 
it now! t irplus to spend on the classicalising of the house, 
ind (Cowdray wa ne of the tine houses of earlier time that got 
h the Palladian period almost unscathed, although the 
reat r Buel ali wa divided by a floor into two storeys and 
e late Italian ornamentation introduced into it and into the 
chape | i uning in reputation as a survival, esteemed 
ry lorace \\ lp e and his school, when iddenly ruin ove 
elmed it and the male line of its ancient owners ended. 
lhe « le disaster, the burning of the house and _ the 
( ning of the « ith Viscount in September, 1793, is one 

of the best-known tales of th vicissituce ot great tamuiuls 
and ha bee heavil punctuated by traditions of a curse 
incurred by the Lrownes a iuntees of ecclesiastica property. 
The estate went to the eighth Viscount sister, who married 
Mr. Pointz, and the grievous but not wholly irreparable mischiet 
iu the tire ended in the itter ann lation of the use aS Aa 
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condition it brings vividly to mind the fine style of architecture 
o! which our sixteenth century ancestors were past-masters. May 
the great house which Sir Weetman Pearson, the present owner of 
the estate, is proposing to erect prove as worthy and striking an 
example of our day and taste! H. Avray Tippina. 


¢ ‘ (. . . 
IN. THE GARDEX, 
Groupinc Harpy PLanrs. 

I’ one desires to obtain the full effect of any flower, the best 
way to do so is by grouping, and in large gardens this is 
essential where strong colour-pictures are required during 
the year. 1 was looking at a large mass of the Winter 
Cherry (Physalis Franchetii) a few days ago, and thought 

the orange glow trom the little “lanterns” in rich keeping 
with the greys and browns of the surrounding woodland. This 
plant is quite at home in a warm, sandy soil, in which it will in 
There were fully one hundred 
plants in this colony of winter colouring, and the group reminded 


time become quite established. 
g 

me of the beauty of the stems of hardy plants that have been 

left for the sake of their brown shades at this season—the 

ipan Knotweed (Polygonum cuspidatum) and Miscanthus 

sinensis among many others. Large beds may be made neat 

he woodland, where the plants that are mentioned in these notes 


‘ 
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place of habitation, owing to the extreme neglect and callousness 
The fire broke out in the north gallery and 


ithe new ownel 

pread both ways, involving the main east building in ruin 
ind reaching westward as far as the gate-tower. The portion 
tf the west tront south of that and the whole s vuth building 


appear, from a sketch taken two months later, to have escaped. 


So also did the south hexagon tower, containing the kitchen 


below and a room used as a library above. The whole place 


iy derelict. Ivy and weather were allowed to do their worst. 
\nyone could come and take what he pleased. The kitchen 
ontained “confused heaps of furniture”; the library floor 
vas strewn with * heedless heaps ”’ of manuscripts, “many ol 


the papers having been carried away ly persons who clianced 
to visit the ruins,” while others were ‘* wantonly destroyed and 
used as wrappers or for kindling fires.” The beautiful Italian 
fountain that had stood in the middle of the court lay scattered 
ibout in bits. A neighbour admiring the fragments was told by 
Mr. Pointz that he could cart them away and put them together 
it he pleased. That is how this work of art found its way to 
Woolbeding, where it may still be seen. This attitude towards 
the house and records of their distinguished ancestors continued 
till the Pointzes were no more and a stranger bought the place. 
\fter the purchase of Cowdray by the sixth Earl of Egmont in 
1843 a little more care was taken, and the ruined house has not 
been allowed to fall entirely to the ground. [ven in its present 
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can be lavishly grouped, and not brought into the garden proper. 
lor several years past Erigeron speciosus superbus has been 
vrouped in the way indicated in the Royal Gardens, Kew, the 
gathering together of so many plants creating a charming effect 
through the wealth of soft lilac purple flowers that remind 
one of huge Daisies, and they continue to appear until quite 
the autumn. It is one of the most homely of garden plants, 
and its long season of flowering is one of its chief recom- 


mendations. Only perennials of vigorous growth can be 
used in this way, as there must be no failures when planting 
Ireely in conspicuous positions, Ihe so-called Sneezewort 


(Achillea Ptarmica) The Pearl is well worth grouping, the 
whole plant being smothered for several weeks with white double 
flowers that in the distance suggest a covering of snow over the 
bed. Hollyhocks shculd be more used in groups, and to hide 
any trace of decay in the lower leaves put the plants among 
evergreen shrubs. The marriage of shrub and hardy flower 
has bedecked our gardens with remarkable pictures. The 
perennial Aster or Starwort, one of the most beautilul of autumn 
flowers, was confined in the days long ago to the border. It 1s, 
ot course, welcome there, but the graceful bloom-laden shoots are 
more picturesque and full of colour when seen among evergreen 
shrubs, such as the Rhododendron, over which they are flung in 
rich profusion. \ mass of Rhododendrons, except when the 
shrubs are in flower, is not interesting, and it is this bringing 
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into relauionship with them the Aster, perennial Sunflower, even 
the Hollyhock, that has given a iresh interest to the garden. 

A flower that is well adapted for grouping is the Dropmore 
variety of the Aikanet (Anchusa ttalica). The colour ts as blue 
as that of the Gentian, and the plants are sufficiently tall to 
require nothing else as a foil. The blue colouring is remarkable, 
a sea of colour that remains for many weeks; but to maintain 
the full strength of the plant it must be regarded as a biennial, 
that is, seed should be sown each spring in light soil to ensure a 
succession of vigorous seedlings. Blue is one of the colours 
most sought for in the garden, and this the Anchusa supplies. 
Of the herbaceous Phloxes it is scarcely necessary to write, but 
one cannot give too much thought to the selection of varieties. 
ln a moist, well-drained soil the Phloxes will not only thrive, 
but increase. A group of the kind called Etna by the water’s edge 
is a brilliant splash of colour, and ot the varieties of self shades 
the most telling with this kind are Coquelicot and the pure white 
Mrs. kK. H. Jenkins. 

| shall always remember a bed of the scarlet Lobelia 
(L. tulgens Queen Victoria) in the public gardens tacing the sea 
at Great Yarmouth. This was a lesson in grouping. Over one 
hundred plants were massed together in this exposed spot, and 
the flood of crimson colouring served to show how beautiful this 
perennial Lobelia is when well grown and allowed to tell its own 
story. The scarlet Lobelia loves moisture and a rich soil, and 
probably the situation in whick the plants were placed accounted 
for the vigour and wealth of strong flower-spikes. What can 
excel in gorgeous colouring a group of the Flame-flowers 
(Tritoma or Kniphofia), either on the woodland edge or by the 
water-side, and the Larkspurs (Delphiniums), which represent 
a galaxy of colours from creamy white to deepest purple. 
hese are perennials to plant among shrubs, the tall, straight 
stems rising far above the leafy undergrowth. Groups may be 
formed trom Pentstemons, Pawonies, the blue Lupine (Lupinus 
polyphyllus) and the white form, the Japanese Windflowe1 
(Anemone japonica), the = silvery-leaved Bocconia  cordata, 
Canterbury Bells—those only of normal form, not the ugly cup- 
and-saucer types favoured in some gardens—the tall Bellflowers 
(Campanula persicifolia and pyramidalis), the noble Centaurea 
babylonica, Chrysanthemums for autumn, the yellow Coreopsis 
grandiflora, Dictamnus Fraxinella, Rudbeckia Newmanii, perennial 
Sunflowers, Gypsophila paniculata, the spring-blooming Doroni- 
cum plantagineum excelsum, the Eremuri, Scabiosa caucasica 
and the lovely Dalmatian Iris (1. pallida dalmatica). Plants 
such as these will give masses of colour in their proper seasons. 
Phe bold gr uping of flowers is resp msible for some of the finest 
ellects we have seen in the English garden. i 


7HE YORK 


“Jil: records of hunter-breeding in Yorkshire can be 
traced tor two hundred years. At one time a very 
large number of hunters were bred in Yorkshire, and 
especially in the North and East Ridings. Many 
horses of hunter type are still bred in the principal 

Yorkshire hunting countries, but these are fewer than they were 
and are decreasing in number; indeed, light horses are 
diminishing in number ali over England. What is a hunter 
He is the flower of 
our light horses, of 
the carriage-horses, 
roadsters, hacks and 
the better class of 
vanners and entire 
cart-horses. 

Sir Walter 
Gilbey, who has said 
many wise things 
about horse-breed- 
ing, and has, as we 
all know, had much 
practical ex- 
perience, thus de 
jines a hunter: 
“The stamp otf 
horse meant by this 
term is one that can 
gallop, jump, carry 
weight and stay, 
that has courage, 
endurance, constitu- 
tion and recupera- 
tive power.” York- 
shire has been more 
successful in breed- 
ing horses of this 


; p 
kind than any other bi. A. Ron 
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\ Goop PLANY FoR THE WATER-SID 


PHOSE who are fortunate encugh to possess a stream or pond in their 


gardens have many opportunities for vrow ng plants that cannot be manaue 


so well, if at all, in gardens where such facilities do not exist. One plant 
of this character is the peltate-leaved Saxifrage (Saxifraga peltata), a native 
of California, rhose who only know the family by those specimens usually 


cultivated in the rock garden would scarcely recognise this plant as a Saxi 
frage, its only resemblance being in the flowers, which are somewhat like 
those of the well-known London Pride (Saxifraga umbrosa), The flowers of 
S. peltata are borne in early spring and before the leaves appear. The 
plant has thick, creeping and deeply indented rhizomes or stems, and if it is 


planted so that these, or the roots springing from them, can push their way 


into the water this Saxilrage will be happy. After flowering, the leav 

are produced from the base, and to my mind these are the most beautiful 
feature of the plant. The leaf-stalks generally attain a height of two feet, 
and are often as much as half an inch in diameter, each one being thickly 
clothed with short, stiff hairs. At the top of each stalk one leaf is formed, and 
this in shape resembles a large, rather shailow funnel, the leaf-stalk being 
placed nearly in its centre Phe leaves frequently measure from twelve inches 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and rain frequently collects in the natural funnel 
which they form A healthy plant of this Sixifrage provides a pleasing and 
distinct feature to a water-side garden. Although the water-side is an ideal 
position for this Saxifrage, it will grow well in a damp spot away from the 


water, soil that suits it being composed of two parts very turfy loam and one 
part coarse sand, 
Pue KILLARNEY FERN. 

Chis beautiful hardy Fern of the British Isles is becoming so rare in a 
wild state that doubtless many who appreciate these flowerless members ol 
the plant world will desire to cultivate some plants in them udens or cool 
greenhouses or frames. Unfortunately, the Killarney Fern cannot be grown 
in many situations, as it belongs to that section known as Filmy Ferns, 
which require a shady position and an exceedingly moist or humid atmo 
sphere. Doubtless in the West and South-West of England there are many 
gardens where these conditions exist out of doors; but in other less-favoured 
localities a frame, or a glass case in a cool greenhouse, must | used 
Whichever method is adopted, this Fern should be planted among pieces ol 
rough san‘stone arranged in an irregular and natural way, some coar peat 
and broken sandstone being tucked into the crevices for the roots to travel 
in. Karly spring is a good tim to plant, and as a few nurserymen 
tock this Fern under the name of Trichomanes ra ins, it ought 
not to be difficult to procure specimens A cool temperature must b 
maintained at all times, and during summer the glass should be covered with 
thick, green material so as to rovide a dense shad The times datly 
during the growing season the rocks among which this Fern is growing must 
be drenched with water, so as to maintain the atmosphere as near saturation 
point as possible, On no account must dry currents of air be allowed to 
reach the plants for iny considerable time during hot weather, or much 
injury will be done. In a large North Country nursery this and many othe 
beautilul Filmy Ferns, chiefly natives of New Zealand, are vrown in an 
underground fernery, where the light that reaches toem ts much subdued and 


the necessary atmospheric moisture is easily maintaine |, II 


AINSTY HORSES: 


part of the United Kingdom except Ireland. Many reasons why 
this should be so could be given the soil, the water (like the 
\rabs I believe in the importance of water in horse-breeding), the 
tastes and occupations of the people; but three causes of the 
excellence of Yorkshire hunters seem to me to stand out: the 
quality of the native Yorkshire stock, the re markable excelience 
of the thorough-bred strains grafted on to the native mares, and 
the natural gifts of the people for breeding light horses of all 
kinds. Yorkshire is, 
or was, a hamous 
for its con h hor ( 

Cleveland Bays and 
roadsters as for its 
hunters. burning 
back to the early 
records of racing, a 
summarised for us 
in Mr. IT. A. Cook's 
scholarly “ Flistory 
of the E giish 
lurf,” we shall find 
that even beiore 
much Eastern blood 
found its way into 
Yorkshire, this 
county produced 
some of the best 
racers in. England. 
Lhe horses that 
racedat Black Ham 
bledon 1n early day 
showed a yvreat deil 
of what we should 
call thuntes type, 


and no doubt the 
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riding horses of their day. Others 
almost as good were used as hunters 
and hacks, so that Yorkshire possessed 
an invaluable stock of native mares to 
begin with. ‘Then from early days the 
stallions used in Yorkshire were race- 
horses of repute and of running and 
staying lines of blood. Such _ race- 
horses as Dr. Syntax and Catton were 
used in early days. Many famou 
race-horses of a class far out of our 
reach at the present time were allowed 
to improve hunters. Then the great 
Yorkshire families have for generations 


5 
kept high-class thorough-bred horses in 
Yorkshire. The litzwilliams for one 
hundred and fifty years kept blood 
horses at Wentworth. The Lords 


Middleton, Scarborough and _ other 
great landowners bred hunters for their 
own use and encouraged their tenants to 
do the like. Such horses as Lecturer (a 
Cesarewitch winner), lertius and Perim 
(the latter one of the most famous of 
Yorkshire hunting sires) came into the 
county 1n this way, so that there was a 
continual stream of first-rate thorough- 
bred blood. ‘Thus it is not wonderful 
that the Yorkshire mares, carelully 
W. A. Rouch SAFETY. Copyright. mated by judicious and experienced 
breeders, should have produced some 
excellent stock to the thorough-bred 
and sometimes even half-bred sires. 
This fine native stock and the 
thorough-bred blood are not the only 
sources from which the Yorkshire 





hunter drew his qualities. ‘There 
were also the other breeds which York- 
shiremen evolved by careful selection 
and by their natural taste for a good 
horse of any kind. ‘The Yorkshireman 
has always liked to ride or drive on the 
roads a better class of horse than other 
people, and so by degrees Yorkshire 
became known to the great London 
dealers, who sought for the big bay 
horses at one time in such demand for 
the carriages of wealthy people. As 
roads improved a better-bred horse was 
demanded by the dealers, and farmers 
found that, by crossing their coach 
horse, roadster and Cleveland Bay blood 
with thorough-bred sires, they had a 
double advantage—-the horses fetched 
higher prices and not a few good 
weight-carrying hunters were produced. 
Thus the hunters were, in fact, the pick 
of several different working breeds. 
lor Yorkshire hunting countries, at all 
events the stiff clays of the York and 
iW’, A. Rowch SHA NING. Copyright. \insty, or the plough of the Holderness, 
required a poweriul horse, while the big 
ditches and strong fences demanded 





boldness and courage, so that blood and 
substance were needed to meet the local 
demand in a county in which squires 
and yeomen have always ridden hard 
to hounds. Nor have they found the 
cavalry officers whose good fortune has 
stationed them at York to be backward 
in competition in the field. It is true, 
indeed, that Yorkshiremen do not breed 
as many hunters as they used to do; 
but still, 1 think, more are bred in the 
county, even in proportion to its extent, 
than anywhere else. Some of the most 
noted of its Masters of Hounds have 
been great breeders, or buyers, of 
hunters. Lords Middleton and Fitz- 
william have for long bred their own 
hunt horses, inclining to quatity as well 
as substance, but still insisting on 
that make and shape which will enable 
a horse to carry more weight than ona 
first view would appear to be the case. 
Mr. C. B. E. Wright, when Master of 


the Badsworth, hada large number of 





young horses coming on. Mr. Hall 
of the Holderness used to graze sixty 
W. A. Rouch, S/R SAMUEL. Copyright or seventy young horses. But in out 
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dav fewer horses wili be bred simply because there is not the 


material to breed from that we had, nor the market for those that 


are bred. Even before the motor-car, the electric tram and the 
motor-omnibus diminished the demand for those useful draft 
horses with quality and courage which Yorkshire bred so 


uccessfully, fewer and fewe1 
the type were 
duced every year. 


horses ol pro- 


Dealers in carriage-horses 


went to the Continent in order 
to satisfy the demands of their 
customers, instead of Conti- 
nental buyers coming to us, 


except for those mares they 
were and are always ready to 
buy. Fewer light working 
horses means fewer hunters, 
and Yorkshire hunting - men 
ave of late vears looked to 


Ireland to supplement a native 
supply not equal to the demand. 
Yet there some hunters in 
Yorkshire men like the 
Masters of the York and Ainsty 
and the Acting Master of the 
Badsworth, Mr. ].S. Fullerton, 
not to speak of Lord Fitz- 
william, of whose stud we have 
and 
others have horses worthy 
the best traditions York 
shire, and if not all are bred in 
the county, yet at least they 
show us what type ol 
good judges and practical men 
believe to be the best on which 
their by no means 
country. It is not so 
much that the York and Ainsty WV, 


are 


written already; many 
of 


ol 


horse 


to cross 


easy 


A Ro ‘“t 


is a very stiffly-fenced country, 
is that for various reasons it is a tiring one for horses. Tlounds 
run best when the season is a wet one, and the level nature ot 


try, and in me its small enclosures, besides 
tiring to the than an undulating 
necessitate that men should ride close to hounds if they would 


he cou parts 


being more horses surface, 


see anything of them. 


One thing we may say as we look at three of the Master’s 
horses which are chosen for illustrations to this article—that 
three finer types of hunter than the roan Knocker, the 
chestnut Sir Samuel, or the grey Sea King, it would be hard 
to find. The roan looks as if he had stepped straight out of one 
of lerneley’s paintings, the artist who of all others enables us 
by his works to recall the stamp of hunter ridden in the golden 














CASHBOX. 


age of hunting, by our fortunate predecessors, when wire was not, 
were few and automobiles unknown. In a level country, 
part of the York Ainsty, one of the 
most important matters for a hunter is that he should have first- 
rate | In a country where 


railways 


such as is the greater and 


shoulders. ditches are olten wide 
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and the soil holding, a horse with long shoulders and a 
forehand, such as we see in this” picture, undoubte 
tires less and is better able to save himself from a fall whe 


that 
SOoTneW ul 


convinced, however, 


to be 


the landing is sticky. I am 


hilly country where slopes have ascended, 


‘een. 





SHAMROCK. Copyriaht 


hor 


e, the 
houldered horse tire 


shorter and more upright shouldes » prov ided, of cou 
can use them, are an advantage. <A long 
But for galloping with enjoyment 

level, it is not too that leneth front 
addle adds very pleasure, and 
if the horse has, like the roan in our picture, parti 
shaped fore legs and pasterns Of easy slop In o 
art from the fact of the performances 


ver thr 
of the 
pecially 
finely 
her ve pect 
to 


more in climbing. 
much to say in 


much to ou more ¢€ 


ularly 


this is a good hunter, ay 


his credit, and he has a fair-sized head, as, indeed, have all hi 
stable companions. Now | am going to hazard an opinion at 
which some will smile, but with which, on further consideration 
lam sure that many will agree —-that a horse witha very small 
head is often not a stayer, whereas a big, even a fiddle head 
(which lam far from cribing to any 
ol these), olten signifies a horse which 
can gallop on ina hard run. lL am n 
dogmatic about horsetlesh, but | sheuld 
like my readers to consider this point, 
which is the result of some observation 
ul al ( \ pe rience, 
It may, of co e, be the attitude 
m which he wa tanding, but the 
chestnut, Sir Samuel, look deeper 
through the heart and somewhat shorte: 
in the back than hi table companion, 
and thi BLTee with his being a hard 
horse which it is difheult to tire out. 
In some respects he is even a mort 
typical hunter than the roan. If now 
my readers wiil look at Sea King thev 
will see what we mean when we talk of 
a polo pony being of the fourteen-ston 
hunter type. We have here in Sea 
King a horse which might well be 
ollere lor nake and hape ( e, ol 
course, being left out of account) a i 
model polo pony. I am not re, in 
deed, that we ought not to iy of tl 
hunter that he ts of the polo pony type, 
since we have earned to breed the polo 
ponies, but not yet to raise the hunter 


true to type. Dut that is another stor 


Mrs. Stapylton srey mare = Safet 
Copyright, carr her virtue ot weet temper, 

pleasant manners, courage and stay 
power so plainly written all over ber, and artist h 8) 
happily caught the mare’s character, that 1 am really at a | 
what to write which would not weaken the impr to b 
derived from the picture by anyone who has eve _ 
hunter o | leave it. 
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f the prospects of 

1, | should ask to 

the huntsman. No 
I do, yet I know 

ve near his hounds, 

i fields, patent 
road, a huntsman 


a question of shall 


lo so, since he can 
Phe pre ence ot the 
een a fox hunted 
ire enting days, 
ind a hunt. And 
than ol urs not 
the ordinary man 
val one, coax, rather 
to hounds we all 
lrive his horse at all 
n we wish for the 


. , ‘ 
THE 
Epirep By Hora 


ust t in opinion 1s 
5 Cambridg in the 
te as ) $s ass n 
be. It is true that th 
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Such 


intsiman horse, either in hardness or activity, than 
horses as Cashbox and Shamrock, the latter giving me the idea 
of being a very pleasant horse to ride-——no small matter. 
Nor is the whipper-in’s horse much less important. To stop 
hounds at a division after a fresh fox, to turn hounds 
running heel, and get on to an open earth, tax the horse 
manship of the man and the pace andi handiness of his 
horse. And as no carpenter can work with blunt tools, so 
no hunt servant can do his best unless he is mounted 
uitably for his work on horses which are neither above not 


below their work. 
, hounds and horses has been a labour of 


Po write ot 
love, though but a short tims 


these 
vers my actual experience of the 


pack. Yet | can remember as it yesterday the bright mornings 
when, a visitor at the cavalry barracks, I saw the pack at work 
and shared in some excellent sport. Ixven now when a lettet 


reaches me telling of sport with the York and Ainsty, it kindles 
memories of a youth which has passed and stirs a keenness which 
vlad to say remains. X. 


GREEN. 


LL 


rCHINSON. 


danverous animal un‘ler imperfect control, as to which there is a dictum on 
the record, delivered by Lord Ellenborough, fixing the responsibility on 
the owner of the animal for th imper m of tl control. rin $s, th 
insulting and injurious cricket ball, being to all intents and purposes 
wild animal, responsibility or tts control rests, ippar utly, on the 
atsman and the committee of the club jointly But where, we may 
Ss the wler come in, wh tempted the batsman by a half-volley ? 
It does not n fair that | should e without a charge 


A WARNING TO GOLFKI 


[here was always the 
n ort crickelinyg cynic 
that the game proc “1S on 
vrong principles, because the 


man who makes a good stroke 
by having to run, 


1 
Who MAKeS a 


whereas t man 

bad of just strolls back to 
tne pavilion, its, drinks, 
rests and is happy; but this 


enalising of the batsman who 
it of bounds tor his 
om tl 


Lhe 


good 
an letting 
bowler, who was reaily 


guilty for bowling a 


ball that could be hit 


party, 
so tar, 
seems a more ross injustice 
But no layman undet 
stands the law. Let th rifer, 


however, stand warned by th 


expensive stroke of the 


crcketer and strive ty» 
his ball within its boundaries. 
Ile at 


guilty connivance of any other 


To 


least can plead no 


party, such as the bowler 

say that his caddie teed his 
ball wrongly would probably 
not be taken into val:able 
consideration, because a man 
is personally liable for the 


ictions of his agents, Besides, 


he could always teil the boy 


to chanve the tee, 

\ DraADLy Snor. 

But then we are told by 
some, chiefly ricketers who 
are concerned to show what a 
formidable game cricket is, 


that agoll ball ‘‘is such a little 
couldn't 
uldn’t it ? 


nurt «a 
Let 


twenty 


thing i really 


man.” the 
stand at two 
Mr. E 


will 


cricketer 
Iward Black- 
More- 
have 


volt 


vards from 
well and he feel. 


over, men belore now 
been so badiy hurt by a 
ball that 
: effect. 


enough. 


they have died fron 


That surely is bad 
And a Prepos, qu le 


recently there has been a case 


in the Bridgwater County 

Court wherein a man got 

camages ol eighty pounds tor 

mare killed, accordiny to the 

veterinary evidence, by a golf 

ball. \ mare surely is mor 

ard to kill than i man, 

though perhaps the fine lor 

Pa . [was man-killing would be a hea t 


ne 
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one. So it behoves the golfer to look out, reflecting that on each occasion 

of his hitting his ball he is loosing the legal equivalent to a dangerous 

animal under imperfect control. There is, at least, no doubt about the danger; 

therefore, let him see to it that there be no doubt also about the control. 
ARTIFICIAL OuT OF BOUNDS 

It is a debatable question whether it is ever permissible to have an 
artificial *‘out of bounds.” <A piece of ground which does not belong to the 
club, and where in consequence the golfer cannot pursue his erring ball, is 
clearly out of bounds. It is an entirely different matter when an arbitrary 
and imaginary line is drawn by law and the land on the further side thus 
made legally inaccessible. It can hardly ever be right to draw such an 
imaginary line simply in order that the hole may be made more difficult; 
most people would prefer, and, as we think, rightly, a hole which is easy and 
natural to one which is only made difficult by a bare-faced piece of conven- 
tion, A better reasor, which is generally put forward, is that the putting of 
a certain piece of land out of bounds saves the lives of those players who are 
legitimately on that land in the course of playing another hole. Certainly 
the risk to life may be diminished to some extent, but you cannot absolutely 
prevent slicing and pulling by the most penal of statutes. It seems better on 
the whole to have a few more people killed and keep the game as far as 
possible unburdened with conventions. 

A CASE IN POoIN?t. 

This problem has been agitating the mind of a writer in a con- 
temporary, who takes as his text the sixteenth hole at Walton Heath. 
It will be remembered that the sixteenth and seventeenth holes run parallel 
to each other, the two courses being divided by a series of bunkers. A 
sliced ball from the sixteenth tee may be caught in one of these bunkets, 
but it may very easily escape them all either by running between them, 
or, if it be sliced vilely enough, by carrying them. It is then safe and 
sound on the course to the seventeenth hole, and its wicked owner can safely 
reach the green by instalments and hole out in «n inglorious five. On the 
other hand, the man who goes perfectly straight may be no better off, since if 
the wind be strongly against him he may be unable to carry the bunker in 
front of the green with his second, Thus virtue will not be rewarded, and 
the virtuous and vicious will alike take five to the hole. The writer in 
question, who, no doubt, was driving very straight against a shamefully 
erratic opponent, thinks that this is so unfair a state of things as to justify 
the making of the seventeenth course out of bounds for those playing the 
seventeenth hole ; nor does he forget to allude to the dreadful peril of those 
playing the seventeenth hole. The hole in question is no doubt as good an 
instance as he could adduce in favour of his artificial doctrine ; but does he 
take sufficiently into account the pleasure attendant on a certain amount of 
luck? A hole is often the more amusing for being playabl: in several 
different ways, It is certainly inequitable that the moderate slicer should be 
bunkered while the utterly abandoned criminal goes scot free; but there is 
another very famous sixteenth hole which is not dissimilar in this respect 
How much more wicked, but how much more profitable also, it is to go over 
the railway line at the sixteenth at St. Andrews than to go into it, 

CLUB AND CounciL AT St, ANDREWS. 

The committee appointed by the Royal and Ancient Club have just 
replied to the proposals of the St. Andrews Town Council on the question 
of the congestion of the old course. The proposals of the Council were 
that if the Club would surrender their rights on the new course and accept 
“equal rights” in the matter of starting on all courses, the Town 
in their turn would take over the burden of the new course, obtain 
powers to enforce a payment for playing on the old course and acquire 
a fourth course. Of the last two proposals the Club approved, but they 
found themselves unable to agree with the first. Considering the money that 
they have spent and the position they have held at St. Andrews, this is not 
altogether surprising. The above is only a very short account of negotiations 
which must be of great interest to all who play at St. Andrews, and to which 
we may return next week, 

Stk Ilorack MARSHALL, LL.D., J.P. 

Sir Horace Marshall is the captain of the Corporation Golfing Associa- 

tion He is a keen golfer, and is often to be found at Walton Heath ; 


; he 


also plays at Sheringham. He used to play golf at Tooting Bec in its palmy 
days, and regrets that that pleasant, if sometimes muddy, course is now 
extinct. He has another poignant regret in regard to Tooting, since it was 
there that he once failed by one single stroke to win a fifty-guinea challenge 
cup. Sir Horace is a Sheriff of the City of London and head of the firm of 
Horace Marshall and Son 


AGRICULTURAL, NOTES 


IMPROVING THE PASTURES. 

HE question of improving pasture-lands is a wide one, 
for there are many ways of doing it. The thanks of 
the farming community, which certainly includes the 
owners of the land, are due to the East Sussex 
Education Committee for the valuable series of experi- 

ments lately carried out with many different kinds of manure. 
As the particulars and results of these trials have been given 
already in the agricultural Press, we need only refer to them 
here in a very few words. Ten tons per acre of farm dung 
worth five shillings per ton was found too expensive a dressing 
to allow any margin for profit. A mixture of thewt. of 
nitrate of soda, 2cwt. of superphosphate and 3cwt. of kainit 
gave as much increase of hay as the dung. The omission 
of nitrate of soda reduced the yield but not the profit. The 
omission of superphosphate caused a loss. Kain.. failed to 
increase the yield on several farms, but proved superior to 
sulphate of potash, and it was decided that some of the soils ot 
Sussex do not require potash. It is not clear, however, as to 
the effect of potash on the qu ility of the produce, and potash ts 
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alw ys supposed to promote the growth of « lovers. There were 
many other conclusions more or less decisively arrived at, but 
the most profitable dressing was considered to be rhewt. of 
nitrate of soda, 2cwt. of superphosphate and 2cwt. of kainit. 
Such trials as these, carefully carried out by reliable experts, 
are indeed valuable; but even under the most perfect 
conditions the lessons taught are not of universal application. 
Of this we have a hint in the report that sulphate ct 
potash failed in some cases to benefit, because some of the 
soils did not require potash. Here we are reminded that a 
mixture that may be suitable on one farm may require serious 
variation on another in order to obtain the most profitable 
results; and it follows, therefore, that if we are to make sure 
of doing the best possible on any particular land, the cou 

stituents of the soil itself should first be ascertained by analysis. 
Another point of importance to remember is that, because a 
certain manure may produce the best results, it may not be 
the most profitable on account of its excessive cost, for it is 
useless to force the growth of an extra ton of hay at a cost of 
more than its market value. As I read the report of these 
Sussex trials my thoughts went back to many old experiences 
in dealing with grassland. Good management as well as 
scientific manuring is highly essential to success in improving 
and maintaining its quality. Every practised grazier knows 
thata field should be fed evenly and the accumulation of bunches 
or ** fog,” as it is sometimes called, should be avoided. ‘This can 
be done by a judicious mixture of different kinds of stock; but 
when this plan does not entirely succeed a good dressing of common 
salt has a marvellous effect by giving such a relish to the grass 
that cattle will greedily eat up all, both rough and smooth. How 
often do we see tields containing lots of tough keep, in such a 
season as the last one, that nothing will touch! A simple and 
excellent way of improving a pasture is by folding it with sheep 
being fed with artificial food, but this plan is not half so 
frequently adopted as it might be. The even treading of the 
surface by the sheep is, perhaps, of greater benetit than 
the manure so applied. A very intelligent old farmer once 
said that a pasture always grazed with cattle receiving no 
additional food held its own from year to year, as it drew 
from the atmosphere suthcient nourishment to counterbalance 
exactly the loss incurred by the maintenance of the cattle, and in 
order to improve it some concentrated food must be given 

Again, | have heard many farmers agree that anything you put 
on grass does more or less good, and there is a general opinion 
that road-scrapings form a 
humorous saying in my old county that if you shot down a load 
of stones on the erass you would find on removal that they had 


capital dressing. There was a 


done some good. There is much common-sense in the maxim 
that in order permanently to improve grass you want to make it 
root deeper, and that the way to accomplish that is_ by 
repeated dressings of suitable artificials, which are washed 
through by heavy rains, inducing the roots to follow in search 
ot it. is Ss: Ws 


SWINE ERYSIPELAS. 

AT the present moment, when wealth is oflered to anyone who can manige pigs 
so as to avoid disease and bring them to market in good condition, a pamphlet 
from the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries on swine erysipelas is most 
opportune. Deaters and breeders will confirm the statement thatin its milder 
forms it frequently affects pigs in Great Britain, and that in a certain pro 
portion of cases it causes death. Often it is mistaken for swine fever. Tne 
symptoms are rise of temperature, shivering, loss of appetite and vomiting in 
severe cases. These usually end in death in about a couple of days. In th 

less acute cases a red, patchy eruption appears on the buttocks, thigh, boriy 
and ears, the breathing is very hurricd and the swine stagger about when 
made to walk, In mild cases the swine appear to be out of sorts and show 
the usual eruption, which is sometimes called ** nettle-1 ish Phe writer of 


the pamphlet goes on to describe the result of the post-mortem, and then h 


comes to the question of prevention and remedy, It is not recommended 
that pigs should be inoculated unless the proximity of an acute out 
break renders it absolutely necessary. ‘“*The operation,” says the 
pamphiet, ‘* might possibly be the means of infecting the premises ™ 


but if the di-ease does break out, all the pigs on the premises ought to 


be inoculated promptly. he serum used is fully described, and the pig 
breeder will certainly find it to his advantage to consult the Government 
publication with regard to it, What should be rememb red is that mocula 
tion is not sufficient in itself, but should be accompanied by isolation and 
sanitation. While the outbreak lasts no new pigs should be brought in, and 


none allowed to leave except for slaughter. 


FARMERS AND BACON FACTORIES 


A very great deal lias been said recently ibout the establishment of bacon 
factories at Dunmow in Essex and in Lincolnshire fo the farmer their 
chief recommendation is that they might enable him to deal with the ex'ra 
ordinary fluct :ations to which the market is subject At the present moment 
the price of bacon Is exceptiona ly high about filleenpence a pound tor th 
best—and many agricultural aivisers urge that a rush sh wuld be made to 


increase the supply of pigs—no very difficult matter in the case of sucha prolih 


intimal, But the more cautious pig-keeper remembers that two or thr 
years ago, when the prices were lower, the cost of flood was so great tl 
many breeders had to put up with a loss Obviously prices ld 
steadied af a bacon factory were carried on by a co-ope! itive con invin 
ahich farmers were the chiel sharehoicers Cured bacon is very Usily t 
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mtil ther uf wer \t pr nt they know that 

ta cer } te, a . 1 matter of fact, it Is 

> Ww ul ur young, a A young y puts 

j \ roportion to tl food | its tha oes on 
What m he farmer ious, tl , is the knowl ’ 


VOR RESP 


rue Eprrok or “Country Litt.) 


t, and to the point, article on my old Shir tallion 
to remark that I w th fortunate person to 
my father, who died in 1877 MIDDLETON, 
\N beLMM AVENUI 
in | or **Countrry Lirs.”] 
‘ Known tl , to aivis what 1s 
t t ru t iseless to try and fill up gaps in 
\\ \W Ti 1 lamenta 1 ta It is 
tl is t (suer \ n, if te thy understand 
t m Cor 1 elm, which I suppo is the one best 
1 W rt sen If I knew where the place was 
r (. I I 
rk EpiroR o COUNTRY LIF! | 
to plant | 1 in the elm avenue memioned by ‘** I 
llent o True, there will be a want of symmetry, 
tr ind beautiful in form and colouring. 
rough as advised, and [ should certainly pollard! the 
the sliehtest chan of an accident occurring, Kim 
of all tr ' vl the hi r bouvhs will snap and fall 
reason, I well remember a quiet summer day some 
I ul | under a lar elm overhanging a much- 
) rte it weight to kill a child fell without 
n avenue Kavenscrolt Park, Ilammersmith, has been 
re t years, a gradual pollarding, until in time th 
m ity tree will be no more; they wel not 
in thi deca is th result of th ittack of 
r, Scolytus ructor This attacl the top branches 
while another pest is the b le [ly lesinus vittatus, 
ntly large for an av ie, I ould avoid the elm, 
outline, and choose beech, provi i the soil was 
ht lime is not entirely satisfactory Pine elm 
i shelter part of the park, where, standing out alone, 
tl Ky, It can be enjoyed without risk of injury from a 
ng to the groun When it is desired to keep the 
le, itis a good plan to remove dead wood and 
h coal-tar. Pal iway grass growing round the stem 
1 liquid manure occasionally, with a dressing of well- 
ire i t - A trench could also be dug halfway round 
with rich loam an manure, of cour at a safe distance 
r half could be underta 1 when tt ts seen whether 
ne trom tt operation ( 


roe koiror or ‘Country Lire.” ] 
important problem ts opened out in Counrky Lit 





ting an avenue of Csuernsey elms which have reached 
wus troub sat : lor information as to the 
with such a avenue, there | ‘ no room to planta 
vhicn could ventually take the place of the old one. 
weight and leverage, was sugested, the 
the trees would look ug! Lopped trees 
‘ lly shen they have to be lopped 
i t branches, and as suggested by the Editor, 
is frequently followed by decay In such a ca Ss 
htly state of the trees for a time and the chance of 
e must | endured, and steps taken to minimise, as 
ly appearance and the spread of diseas In the first place, 
be removed carefully, leaving, if possible, any small ones 
the cuts. Cuts must be made in a slanting direction 


water, and every wound must be cove red at once with a 


one-third of the height will be quite sufficient to lower 

however, only putting off the evil day, and something 
provide for tilling gaps and forming a future avenue. 
ypt would be bolily to remove every other tree, taking 
es ar Mavs taken: then tn the vaps | lant \ sung ones, 
t to be made for tl young trees, and some new soil 
ther is poor If tl ime kind of tree is planted the 


ind in ten or twenty years’ time the remaining old 
und their places taken with young trees Phe lopping 
w would do away with the danger of branches falling and 
ss. By having alternate young trees the effect would 
in merely planting a tree as another one blows down. 
regarding the problem set by your correspondent,— 


[To tue Epiror oF * Country Lirt,.”] 


juery on ths matter and the Editorial note deal with 
t. This is, yubtiess, to a certain extent owing to the 
ils and localities the elm is naturally short-lived—that 


has attained its Zenith, decay soon sets in, accelerated 
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for breeding pigs he might have them arrive 





ata marketable ave at the very time when the price was going down, and 
thus lose on the business. These remarks, of course, do not apply 
where a great deal of refuse has to be consumed and the pigs kept are not 
very numerous, Up to a certain point pigs are profitable, even when prices 
ire low. It is only when food has to be purchased that the cost of fee ling 


runs the risk of exceeding the return from the bacon. 


NDENCE. 


perhaps by insect pests, to the attacks of which the elm is very liable. On 
the other hand, in some districts magnificent old elms may be seen, which 
ess and gales of generations and bid fair to continue 
for years to come, From this it will be evident that no hard-and-fast 
rute can be brought to bear on the matter, and advice applicable to one 
district would be quite out of place in another. With the chvice of 
avenue trees that we possess to-day there is no excu-e for planting the elm 
in this way, for apart from any other shortcomings, large, solid branches 


ire apt to snap on at any time, and thus prove to be a vreat 


uirce of danver. In bygone days, however, the choice was far 
more lim 1: hence the reason that avenues of old elms are olten 
met with, Tiere is no doubt that many old elms fall into a 


debilitated state from the soil having become exhausted; hence they 
become slowly starved and decay sets in among the branches, 
beginning, of course, with the minor ones, and gradually extending to the 
massive limbs and trunk. fo renovate trees that have fallen into this state 
the branches should be shortened back, taking care to dress the wounds with 
coal-tar in order to prevent decay setting in, Then to stimulate the weakened 
energies of the trees, the grass, if any is growing underneath, should b 
removed and the trees well watered, if possible, occasionally in spring and 
early summer with liquid manure. A top-cressing of some good soil, in the 
composition of which farmyard manure largely figures, will, if applied in the 
autumn, be of considerable assistance to depauperated trees, The above 
remarks apply to old and exhausted trees, a condition which those of your 
correspondent do not appear to have yet reached, In his case I should be 
inclined to follow the course suggested by him, namely, to cut back the trees 
to about two-thirds of their present height. In doing this the future contou 
of the tr ind its position in the avenue must be taken into consideration, 


while all the wounds should be car 





iliy tarred, In such an eresting 
subject the experience and opinions of other correspondents will, I feel sure, 


be much appreciated by many, including the present writer nm 





BANKING UP SOIL AGAINSI TREES. 


[To rue Evirror or ** Country Lire.” | 
Sik,—In making a new golf course (on some old park iand with a sandy 
soil) we have formed a bank of earth (turfed over) round the base and roots 
of several trees adjoining the playing fairway, to prevent a ba | lodging and 
remaining among the roots, Ihe trees are of various sizes, but are all 
probably well upwards of twenty years old. This bank is conical in shape, 
so as to make a coll ball roll away naturally from the bole of the tree, 
and it extends in some cases as high as two feet up the trunk. It has been 
suggested to us that by doing this we shall cause the bark to rot and ulti- 
mately kill the trees. Can you inform us whether this embankment is 
prejulicial to the trees or not? Also, assuming that your answer is in the 


if the embankment were 





aflirmative, would it neutralise the bad effec 
removed on the non-playing side and allowed to remiin only halfway round 
the trunk ?—L. A. G. C 

[It is decidedly prejudicial to the health of trees to bury the stems; even 
when buried only a few inches they sometimes suffer seriously, while when 
buried deeply they are almost certain to die within a flew years at th latest. 
[ill-health through this cause is even noticeable the first year, Removing the 
soil on one side might assist the treesa little; but if they are necessary in their 
present position, we should advise our correspondent to start again with young 
trees on the mound and plant them correctly in the firstinstance. The top roots 
of a tree at planting-time ought not to be covered with more than an inch of soil 
If your present trees are not too large, you might be able to lift them and plant 
them on the mound, Trees which have their trunks buriel are very susceptible 
to fungoid attacks between the surface of the ground and the roots, while 
they are also handicapped by being unable to obtain a proper supply of air at 
the roots, and in the event of dry weather the made-up soil becomes very dry 
therefore, when rains set in, this made-up soil has to be soaked befcre any 
moisture can get to the roots, Some trees, such as poplars and willows, will 


form fresh roots when buried ; but the majority of trees do not.—Ep. ] 


BEECIE LEAVES CLINGING TO THE TREE. 
{To rue Epiror or ** Counrry Lire,” | 
Sir,—lI have in my garden several of the beeches of the variety (I believe it, 
at least, to be identical) which usuaily keeps its leaves, dried and shrivelled, 
but still sticking to the branches practically all the winter, These beeches 


rom ten to twelve feet 


are just within, and sheltered by, a very high hedge 
high. They are young trees. About halfway up they get the protection of 
this hedge, which forms an admirable wind-shield, as it is composed chiefly 
of holly. My experience of many winters is that these trees keep their 
old leaves only on the lower branches, that is to say, on those that have the 
e, but that up above their upper 





benefit of the shelter of this tall holly hedg 
branches are stripped as naked of leaves in autumn as those of any other 
deciduous tr Of course, this is not very wonderful, though it means, perhaps, 
that we ought to modify the account that is generally given of this variety of the 
beech and say, not that it keeps its dried leaves till the spring, but only that it 
does so in favourable circumstinces. The point, however, which I specially wis! 
to make is that this fact of the beech only keeping its old leaves in favourable 


conditions does not agree with the reason that is generally assigned for this 
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prolonged keeping of the leaf. It is generally said, or written, that these 
old leaves serve as a protection for the new leaf-bud until it begins to swell. 
Well, so they may, but it is quite evident that it is a pro’ection that the 
leaf-bud does not need, in this country at least, for the upper leaves, which 
are without the protection, come out in the spring just as eariy and as strong 
as those lower ones which have had the protection, Nature’s reasons are 
generally better ones than these. Is it not likely, therefore, that we should 
seek for some other reason for this peculiar habit of certain varieties of the 
beech ?—F. L.. N. 








TS AND RURAL COTTAGES. 
{To THE Epitor or ‘* Country Lire,”’] 

Sik,—Your correspondent Miss Cochrane surely makes a mistake with regard 
to the housing of farm labourers in ignoring the fact that it is a necessity for 
the farmers tu pay the rents of the cottages attached to their farms, otherwise 
a very serious question crops up, which is this: Supposing that a farmer has 
reason to be di-satisfied with his carter, herdsman, shepherd or other labourer 
living in a cottage allotted to his farm—and that such allotments are 
some of the valuable adjuncts to a farm every tenant farmer knows—how 
is he gomg to act? Is he to be forced to keep the “unprofitable 
servant” in his employ because he cannot turn him out of the cottage ? 
It is absolutely essential that these workmen who take care of the animals 
must live 1 





ir the farm, and in the West Country at least these ‘‘ tied” 
collayes are made a special point of, in the agreements between the landlords 
and tenants. A long experience of the working of a large estate in Glouces- 
tershire proves this, The intelligent farm men mentioned above are fully 
capable of understanding that the cottages in which they live, well built 
and sanitary, for which they pay the farmer one shilling and sixpence a 
week (or are ‘‘ allowed” it, as the case may be) are worth far more in actual 
economic value. Miss Cochrane’s idea seems to be that it is an advantage 
in rural districts for the ** people ” to build houses individually, in order that 
they may learn the ** natural working of the economic law of supply and 
demand.” With due deference to this opinion, which apparently holds good 
in Cambridgeshire, a very contrary opinion holds in other places. It was 
well known in the ** West” that the cottages owned by the labourers them- 
selves were never satisfactory Run up by a “* jerry-builder,” too soon 
dilapidations became apparent, and ‘no money for repairs” produced the 
chaos which you have mentioned in your **Country Notes.” The tied cottages, 
on the other hand, are bound to be kept in order by the landlord, 
It is, perhap., a diversion from the original propo,ition to mention that what 
may be considered a most desirable cottage by ‘‘ associations” is often very 
contrary to the liking of a farm labourer and his wife. A very good 
cottage on “‘the estate,” one at the home farm, therefore supposed to be 
better than ordinary, was discussed by the carter’s wife. ‘*’Tis the kitchen 


(living-room) is so large, much too large!” A surprised question elicited the 





answer, “*You can never get it warm, There’s E— M——’s cottage, 
with a nice small kitchen and nice little washhouse (scullery); why, 
our washhouse is quite big enough for a_ kitchen.” And, again ; 
“Our small fires as we can afford to keep, with coals so dear, 
won't warm these big kitchens,” A sketch of a “‘hygienic cottage“ 


in a recent publicution showed a living-room as a kind of ball from 
which the staircase arose, all open, with a draught ‘fenough to winner (winnow) 
taters,” as the Gloucestershire folks say. The favourite cottave in a village well 
known to us was one with no back door and only two bedrooms, The door was 
at the back of the house from the road, and opened under a porch in‘o the 
guden, That side of the cottage was the ‘ front,” and it was flooded with 
sunshine whenever any sun was to be seen. The stone walls of the garden 
made a great protection, and vegetables and flowers flourished, No one would 
«udvocate less than three bedrooms, of course; but more utilitarian plans 
instead of so-called ** hygiene” and impossible roofs (to keep in order) may 
be well advocated. A condemnation once in a cottage for closing up with a 


“which would be so 


board, snd papering over the fireplace in a bedroom, 
vood for ventilation,” elicited the fact that ‘*the draught down the low 
chimney was so bad that you could not sleep for it 


from the next chimney was dreadful, and whenever the wind set in one 


, 4s the smell of soot 


direction the smoke came down.” —\ARTLET. 


A RARE GULL IN SUSSEX 
[To rue Eprror oF ** Country Lire.”’| 
Sirk,—When a species is known to have occurred but once definitely in any 
country, the careful ornithologist, however positive he may feel in his own 
mind of having seen any such great rarity, hesitates not a little about placing 
it on record confidently. Such is the issue at stake concerning a big gull 
which I saw on January 4th last, close in shore under the cliff range between 


Telscombe and Newhaven. But I fully believe it to have been an adult 
’ 





specimen of the great black-headed gull (Larus ichthyce:us) in’ winter 
plumage. Phe circumstances in which I saw it are as follows: About 
a mile to the east of Telscombe clifis, as I walked on the beach, I 
detected, about a hundred yards ahead on the sea, but close in shore, a 
big gull with a grey back which, even at that range, looked no herring gall. 
I had, of course, glassed it at once, and I found that its back and mantle 
were of a medium-toned grey, its head white with some dusky streaks, its 
under parts (after it had risen) and tail white, its wings grey in the main, 
though the secondaries exhibited white pointing, which was decidedly con- 
spicuous when the bird rose, and the primaries, wuile being in the main white, 
were to the extent of what couid be seen of the longest and most noticeable 
ones handsomely barred with black. The bill I could not give an opinion 
on, 2:, for the short time it allowed me to watch it, the bird persistently kept 
tail on to me; but its legs, as it rose when I approached to within some sixty 
yards of it, appeared to be, in the fleeting glimpse I obtained of them, 
of a greenish hue, with yellowish-orange web-membranes to the feet, 
Moreover, it rode the water in solitary grandeur—rather a cuaracteristic, 
this sloofness, of rare gulls. And that it was a rarity I felt convinced, 
though unless two ordinary black-headed gulls had adventitiously chanced 
to pass close to it as it rose, I should not have felt so sure of its real size, 


seeing that on a sunless winter Gay—and especially on the coast—any bird, 
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of which you may be in doubt, seen by itself often appears to be bigger o: 


smaller (and generally bigger) chan it is in reality. But, of course, when the 
two ordinary black-headed gulls flew close past it when it, too, was on the 


wing, it was seen at a vlance that the ‘‘unknown” was double their bulk 





it looked, in fact, fully as large as a herring gull, if not larger. Naturally, 
I was in doubt as to its true identity. All the ordinary gulls—great and smail— 
I know intimately ; the big glaucous gull I know; it was certainly no Iceland 
gull; it was far too large to have been any one of the rarer small gulls, of which 
I also know the chief characteristics. So my mind at once reverted to the 
great black-headed gull, of which I knew nothing whatsoever except the fact 
that such a bird did exist. When I reached home I immediately consulted 
Hloward Saunders’s ** Manual of British Birds” (edition 2, pages 669-70), 
and on looking up the great black-headed gull I ascertained that the details 
relating to the bird J had seen, which I had jotted down at the time, 
mainly coincided with his description of the bird, only, whereas my _ bird’s 
legs were, I thought, greenish, with yellowish-orange webs to the feet, 
he gives the legs and feet as ‘‘greenish-yve//ow, the webs orange. 

Che bill, on which | could not pass a verdict, Saunders describes as ** orange 

yellow, red at the angle and zoned with black.” But then he took his 
description from an adult in summer plumage. JOUN WALPOLKE-BOND, 


A CURIOUS ILLUSION. 
{To THe Epiror or ** Country Litg.” | 
Six,—Most persons will pronounce the accompanying photograph to be that 
of a snake; so also do they who inspect the original which is in my 
possession, But it is not a snake, but a burnt piece of gorse bough, which 





GORSE BROUGH SHAPED LIKI 1 SNAKI 


had been partly burnt and had fallen over the edge of « cliff near the 


Lizard Light in Cornwall on to the beach beneath, where it was picked up 
a few weeks ago The way in which the bough has been twisted under the 
action of fire is most remarkable, and the lkeness to a snake is perfect, 


Kk. Manyor, Ringwood, 


\ FOX IN A FLOWER-POT 
{To ruk Epirvor or * Country Litt.” | 
Sirk,—Many curious places are on record where Reynard has at different times 
taken refuge, but, surely, seldom has he been known to choose so strange a 
hiding-place as a flower-pot. On Monday, the 3rd inst., hounds ran twice 
through the Vicarage Garden, in the pretty model village of Old Warden, near 
Biggleswade, Bedfordshire. The fox should have been killed there, but the 


” writes my 


first time dodged his pursuers very cleverly, ‘* The second time, 
brother, the vicar, ** he was found in the bottom of the garden ensconced in 
a large flower-pot, but when discovered jumped the fence towards the village, 
crossed the latter and got to earth in the warren.” The whole field and the 
hounds were present in the garden at the time of this exciting incident, 
C. J. H. CAsseLs, 


SHOOTING A’ BURGLAR. 
[To rut Epirror or ** Counrry Lire.” | 
Sir,—The following dictum of Sir FitzJames Stephen, a judge, on the 
question of the right to shoot a burglar may, perhaps, be interesting as a 
further contribution to the subject. —A MAGISTRATE. 

** The intentional infliction of death or bodily harm is not a crime when 
it is done to prevent the commission of burglary or any other felony in which 
the person who kills or wounds the burglar has reasonable ground to believ: 
that he intends to accomplish his purpose by open force. The reasonable 
ground is in a burglary by the very nature of the crime properly satisfied, 
and the law does not demand that the assailed inmate should expose himsel/ 





by warning the burglar to the contingency of danger 0 one is even open 
to blame who declines to run the risk.” 


THE BLACKBIRD OF THE NEILGIERKIES, 
[To He Epitor or ** Country Lirt.”’| 
Sir, —The traveller in India cannot fail to be struck with the English 
character of the scenery around Ootacamund. The rolling grass-hills of 
the Neilgherry plateau r mind us of the South Downs; the woods which 
nestle in the glens, the clear, tinkling streams, recall also familiar scenes at 
home. And then there is the trim blackbird, with his orange bill, hopping 
; f 


about the grass with his head on one side, listening for worms, and, in fact, 


behaving and looking cxacily as he behaves and looks in Envland, hu 
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‘ N rr ir] rather r osely, it strikes us share of the turf bank, which is rented out in small portions, no man being 
t ‘ vler : $ viv y ora ik tha uur own allowed to cut away more than can be spread upon the piece i 
' i! t Ww 1 sweet, nor so stro us that of ‘round in single sods Here the peat is allowed to remain till 
t bout ner N rtl th N ry ickhir vwidition to it is more or less dry; then it is put up in small stacks by the 
u ' t ' s and hia of our own women and chiliren and left until the owner can find the means of 
ter t N rr mus ry as an ever-pr t carting it away (or, in the country vernacular, *‘drawit it’) and re-stack 
‘ f 1 ‘) ( try I Indian bl ri has very it near his own dvwvor, \ main who is well off will aiways have peat for 
! h to of ti british member of t " t t buraing a year old, and then it makes a bright and comfortable fir But 
with the poor it is very different, and a wet 
spring means for them cowering over smoulder- 
ing ashes through a miserable winter. Com- 
panies have several times been formed with the 
object of drying the peat artificially and using it 
for commercial purposes; but so far none has 
met with success, and it is still the poor man’s 
fuel. When the work is overand the boe once 
more relapses inte loneliness, Nature reasserts 
herself and covers all the scars and seams tha 
men hove left with a lovely shro of snow 
bog cotton. This is really a seed like that of 
the dandelion, only much finer and whiter, and 
the delicate stems at rit ile and the h ry 
heads so heavy t they sway and bend to 
every breath of wind that whispers over the 
bog, and it is” very rarely that you’ car 
find them still enough to be put into a 
photo r WwW. \ Youne 
YEW HEDGES. 
fo THe Epiror or **Countrry Lit 
Sit Ilaving a good deal of experience in the 
plant f vew hedges, s also that a great 
many are in course of planting in various car 
dens all the country over, and that a great 
waste of yvoune tre und spo line of hedves are 
occasioned by a litthe want of knowledge on 
one particular point, I write to indicate a way 
in which this waste and spoiling of | 
‘ INTRIM BOG IN WINTER may gener lly be remedied. When a yew h e 
is inte if any proper care at all is taken, it 
‘ t t in u , thoush, pernav those ol usurily 1 “is all along its length, exe tin one or two pl At th 
th N mW riety r | ve bird lf, a sha the smaller Line places two or thr or more, of the young trees becin to grow yellow; the 
ol ' I v ! in the Neilghert were, however, tt atall if let alone, sicken away and die. l mistake that so minv peopl n 1s 
tha n ' N ' lining of coarse, ry grass; on th in just letting them sicken and die lke this without makin ny eflort ave 
‘ trary, ' ' ' vith no grass entering into them. In four cases out of five I believe th trees mig saved, even after 
t Pret fenty of to dry grass obtainable in that jaundiced look has begun to spread over them. G rally the sic 
tl ) tent } mo mu x beca it is a is caused by the ground at the roots of the trees bei water-logved and 
' Neil " from protect! point of view, rh impertectly drained The right way of operatirg, or, at least, the wav 
‘ ' ' tilly int voods, which are not deciduous, like our that I have found effective in restoring to health and | yng aliv 
Ihe ‘ \ Ww ow ' rin to build in spring the leav trees that showed a sign of going to their death in this way, is to throw 
' ' ! 1 era 1 better colour than gr moss back the tarf and the soil from the roots Tnen if, is likely, th 
hy soil is found to be moister than vews lik und continual damp at their 
roots is the one thing they will not stand i few drain-pipes should be put in 
DANGEROUS PRESENTS, to dry the ground; and in either case, whether the ground be found too damp 
! it LbrroR of ouNTRY Livi or not, a good supply of rich manure should be put in, Tien the soil and 
S) Two t rccurt ata ou where I was staying soon after turl should be replaced, You can hardly give the roots of the yew too much 
(ihe m nto p t a moral well worth . 
itter n In the lady of the 
house | iven her maid asa ionable gilt 
it toilet Ih irl had n admiring 
her new | ion cl to acandle, when the 
comb too tir un bla las if it ha been 
ma f parathin oil The girl screamed, and, 
lu ly, tl th was extinvuished before any 
harn " ne but one cannot help reflecting 
how extremely neerou uch presents must 
he Within a few days a child of four or 
five m with a very similar accident Ile 
had | n pr ne with a trumpet, a large, 
ahiit TT on The litth elf had made 
his way into wl itchen and speedily began 
to pol t kitchen bre with his new toy. 
It blazed just as the mb did, Luckily, the 
boy wa ched up before any harm was 
done l » not know mysell of what material 
the arth wer m but it is Surely a 
very anger ubstan out of which to 
fabricate Christma resent I \ 
\N ANERIM BOG, 
[To rue Eprror or **Counrry Lit | 
Sit The be is black and silent all through 
tl wet Antrim winter, forsaken by every 
huaan T excepting the ortsman, fol 
lown | red Irisa setter over the qual 
Ty i or iting cautiously through the 
dead fr that fringe the black bog-hole THE ROG IN SUMMER. 
bor pe hau the bogs, imi im spite « i 
the drais ind reclaiming that go on year by vear, good bags may nourishment, and even dressing from the pigsty is not too rich for them. 
still b ma (1 u r teal and an occasional golden plover or ** heavy Keep this in mind, too, if you are tempted to follow the easy /aisser alier 
duc by the man who knows where to hunt About March the bog policy of standing by with folded arms and watching your young trees die 
| to drv up en is the time for cutting the,peat This is done and make a gap in your promising fence, that in nine cases out of ten it is 
with a nplem known as a peat spade, sharp and with a side like because the ground is too wet at that particular spot that the young trees 
Lt crum ) mnly it does not scoop, but is stuck straight into the bank, look sickly. It will, therefore, be necessary for you sooner or later to drain 
be it it sods in a uniform shape and size This is the man’s that spot ii vou wish to have yews grow there, and vou may just as well do it 
' uw tl ‘ fam turn out to help him at théir special sooner and give the trees that are already planted a fair chance \I. 








